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STockholders 


800,000 


800,000 people own the Bell Telephone Business 


One out of every 60 families in the United States shares in the ownership of the Bell System 





There are 800,000 stockholders of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. Their savings have 
helped provide the telephone system that serves you. 


Most of them are small stockholders. 230,000 own 
five shares or less. The average holding is thirty shares. 
More than one-third have owned their shares for fifteen 
years or longer. 


No one—no individual, company or institution—owns 
as much as one-third of one per cent of A. T. & T.’stock. 


The people who own the Bell System come from all 
walks of life throughout the cities, towns and country- 
side of America. One in every 60 families in the United 
States shares directly in this ownership. 


Every time you use the telephone, the accumulated, 
small investments of these hundreds of thousands of 
people go to work for you. 


They have built the best and most widespread system 
of communication in the world for you to use at low cost. 
It is from their savings, and the savings of many like 
them, that the money needed to improve and expand 
the service comes. 


A fair and regular return on the money these stock- 
holders have invested is an important factor in making 
possible the good telephone service you get today. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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SIDE LINES 


IDEA DATA 


An every-issue feature for many 
years, our New Ideas department rates 


as a perennial interest-getter with the 


bulk of Forses readers. And, to judge 
from the letters we receive from 
whose products are picked for mention, 
the interest of many is far from passive: 
frequently these companies are deluged 
with requests for further information. 
The outstanding example occurred a 
few years ago, when we ran a brief 
mention of a moth-proofing spray. Here 
are a few extracts from the manufactur- 
er’s letter to us a year later: 


“The item started the ball rolling on 


7,896 inquiries—and I don't 
they're all in yet. I received 1,000 let- 
ters from Forbes readers in the first 30 
days. .. . When your item appeared my 
wife was in the hospital near death. 
Doctor and hospital bills were driving 
me mad. Two years of research . . . had 
depleted my capital, almost forced me 
to give up. .. . Then I thought of 
Forses. Within a month after you 
printed the item I had enough cash 
from direct bulk sales to pay my wife’s 
hospital bills, back rent on my labor- 
atory, and to order raw materials. I 
was over the hump. 

“I moved to new quarters 20 times 
the size of my original plant. I am now 
adding 20,000 more square feet. When 
you ran the item I had two outlets. 
Today I have more than 600. Our busi- 
ness [last year] grossed over $750,000. 
Orders on hand . . . are already over 
$1,500,000. No wonder I want to tell 
the world that Forses is worth its 
weight in gold for getting results!” 

Not all items, of course, pull such a 
phenomenal response, although our 
New Ideas editor has managed to main- 
tain a consistently healthy reader-inter- 
est batting average. 

Which ideas are the most popular? 
A quick breakdown of last year’s items 
reveals those in the following fields top- 
ping the list: car-washing, typing, paint 
products, block making, termite pre- 
ventives. 

Where do these items come from? 
Chiefly from daily releases sent to us 
from hundreds of businesses, supple- 
mented by newspaper reports of new 
products followed up with letters to 
the manufacturers ‘asking for further 
details. 

There’s no telling what sort of idea 
will catch readers’ fancy. One thing we 
know, though: everybody is interested 
in what’s new. 























Imagination drives all roads 


TO MAKE CARS SAFER FOR YOU 
oan 











Steering stress test—practical imagination in testing at Chrysler Corporation 


That “turn” leads straight to safety! 


You're looking at the steering parts 
of an automobile. 

They are attached to a special ap- 
paratus which can produce the effect 
of sharp turns . . . rutted and rocky 
roads... bumping over railroad tracks 
—every possible strain and twist that 
driving conditions put on the steering 
mechanism of a car! 

This is a unique test created by 
Chrysler Corporation engineers to 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


evaluate, accurately, the strength of 
these steering parts .. . to help them 
build extra strength and safety into 
cars we make for you. 

Electronic devices tell the engineers 
how the tough steel is reacting to these 
scientifically applied road conditions. 

This information, plus grueling tests 
on all kinds of roads . . . plus still 
further laboratory checking . . . helps 
them select the best materials and 


CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 
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DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 
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most efficient designs for vital steer- 
ing parts. 

This example of practical imagina- 
tion in testing is one reason why we 
are able to build into our cars a steer- 
ing system far stronger than is needed 
for normal driving. 

To Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler car owners, this extra care 
means surer, safer steering . . . confi- 
dence and peace of mind on the road. 


CORPORATION 


DE SOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories  Cycleweld 
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How can John Qe Citizen resist such trends? Hoover's answer is for every legislative 
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= _ ROBB , Washington Editor 





pista: is vieaasie Gerkisn ete for another round of. wage 
will be September. ‘Decisions Teached at bargaining tables this 
ole economy. If miracle of avoiding both crippling strikes 


an be achieved, recent wave of business optimism should continue. 
for weal trouble may hee arent 





r ent that wage boosts are necessary 
costs. Instead, they now. claim that ‘corporate profits are high, 
« Fact that higher wages do not necessarily mean higher pur-. 
ently overlooked, unless management spokesmen keep stressing © 


Hoover’ s 75th bieline ‘apliesae, in which he demonstrated how 
: . America has. skidded without quite realizing it, ought 
buted to every bcsisibes citizen. Elder statesman Hoover cited 


1. selon worker. has to labor 1 week a month, 81 days out of an average working year 
_ of 236 days, in order to pay his share of tax bill caused by enormously expanded 


government. activities. 

2. 20 years ago, only 1 sot yes in 40 received government funds directly or indi-~- 
rectly; today, 1 out of every 7 is on U.S. payroll. 

3. 20 years ago, there was one government employee for every 40 of population; to- 
day, proportion is 1 in 22. 

4. Actual and projected spending by national and local governments will absorb 75- 
85% of all savings of public, over and above a desirable living standard; only 
‘possible mitoone is a state-directed economy. 


proposal to be considered from standpoint: "What is this going to mean in terms of the 


next generation?® ‘If every intelligent citizen adopted this approach, a lot less ex- 
travagant nonsense would find its way into our statute books. 





DOOMED CONTROLS-=-Administration is already planning for death of 2 wartime hangovers, 
the draft act and rent control. Unless unfcreseen conditions develop, both will be al- 
lowed to expire next June. No draft calls have been issued since January, and-voluntary 


s recruiting has succeeded so well paid advertising will be stopped next month. As to rent 


control, Congressional: leaders have already sent word downtown that passing renewal 
legislation will be impossible. 


STANDBY ORDERS--Second in series of National Security Resources Board standby produc- 
tion schedules is now being allocated to 99 firms. Involved are $74 million worth of 
metal cutting tools, to be made on short notice in event of a war emergency. First step in 
program was placing of “phantom orders" for 100,000 machine tools. 











Scheme. involves having wanufacturers of bottleneck items needed for war production 
on notice as to what will be expected of them if war comes. Because metal cutting tools 
oo requiring rreswnt changes in (Continued on page. 7) 
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AUTOMOTIVE Running well ahead, productionwise, of last year's totals, manufacturers — 

now seem assured of chalking up a new passenger car record. Sales also have 
been holding up, though some observers feel demand may start to lag in the next couple 
of months. Introduction of mew models in this period may provide a stimulus to sales, — 
however. It's a different story for trucks, where both sales and output are tretliang . 
last year's figures. 4 





SAVINGS The uptrem in savings bank deposits continued through 1949's first half. 

As mutual savings banks report a half-billion-dollar gain, their total de- 
posits are nearing the $19 billion mark. Some reasons besides Americans’ inherently  — 
thrifty trait: inereased reluctance to spend, satisfaction of many war~born needs, a 
shift in funds occurring between saving media. , s “ 
INSURANCE Though purchase of life insurance and policy ownership is at a pee the per- 

centage of national income being used for life and annuity premiums dropped 

in 1948 for the third cor*scutive year. Ratio of premiums to income last year was 
2.9%, contrasted with 19° .'s 4.9%. While we now have twice as much protection as we had 
two decades ago, total -aarges for this protection take a much smaller portion of our 
income. 
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PAPER A pick-up in order backlogs is expected to reverse the long downward movement 

in prices. With inventories at minimum levels, and production based on hand- 
to-mouth buying in many instances, it is feared that any quick reversal of purchasing 
policy might catch suppliers short. 


METALS Improvement in scrap steel orders is encouraging some observers, many of whom 
feel that the current upturn in steel output has a good basis for continu- 
ing. Present strong upholding factors are automotive and construction demands, and 
the expected fall revival of industrial activity should add further strength. However, 
Some steel men aren't so optimistic, attribute much of the present business to fear 
of a steel strike. . .. In the non-ferrous field, the copper trade is becoming more 
cautious. While demand remains fair, the recent upward pressure on prices has abated. 
Lead, on the other hand, continues in steady demand, with prospects of a firm price § ” 
structure. 4 
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SECURITIES Corporations, on the average, raised $559 million a month from the Se=-— '* 
curities market in new money for the first six months of this year. This 

continues the upward movement that began in 1944, according to the National Indus- i: A 
trial Conference Board. However, while new money issues have increased in total 

amount, common and preferred stock issues "continued to decline in relative impc anc: : - 

up to the first of the year, when a slight reversal took place." From a a of vaca Sh a 

total in 1945, they slumped to 15% in 1948, now amount to 16%. ; ; : i. 

PETROLEUM As the tempo of oil burner sales steps up, observers, noting the » iene v be 

small storage supplies of fuel oil, believe some spot shortages are bound — a 

to develop this winter. Supply is ample, but they fear transportation may prove to oe 


a bottleneck when orders start to pile up later in the season. Deferred buying Ls dee 
consumers and distributors, in the hope of further price reductions, is one reason. 
this umseasonal lag. This frame of mind should be eliminated as home heating oil 
prices show —_ of edging upward again. . . . Complaining of a price “squeeze, ma 








independent producers and refiners say 
crude oil prices must come down, or prices 
of oil products must go up, if they are 

to remain in business profitably. 


RAILROADS One bright spot: a 14.4% de- 
cline in long-term debt (bonds 
_@ issued for capital purposes and certifi-~ 

; Mm cates issued to finance purchase of 
76 locomotives and cars), during the period 
> fm 1943-1948. In the same period, the roads’ 
‘ equipment obligations advanced 86.3%. 
g @ Another encouraging development: the 3.7% 
@ boost in freight rates by the I.C.C., 
which is expected to bring in an addi- 
d tional $2935 million in revenue annually. 
bia’ Latest action of the Commission, coupled 
2. with the previous interim rise, now perma- 
a nent, puts rates about 9.1% above the 
@ January 1, 1949, level. 


r- &@ CONSTRUCTION Some economists are con- 
od vinced that building is 
a. about midway in its post-war adjustment 
a @ phase. F. W. Dodge Corp., industry fact- 
r finders, says that with the filling up of 
building materials supply pipe-lines, and 
the passage of price peaks in different 
at lines, it is convenient to consider Sep- 
i. tember, 1948, as the date when adjustment 
succeeded the backlog and shortage stage. 





FOOD Tonnage sales in 1949's first half 
rom were higher for a majority of food 
and grocery product manufacturers than 
for the same period last year. However, 
some of these companies experienced lower 
dollar volume and reduced profits. In- 

, creased tonnage figures are attributed 
edi largely to extensive advertising and sales 
a promotion campaigns, and the introduction 

3 of new products. Price reductions during 
the period are cited as the reason for 
dollar volume declines. 

AVIATION Significant? Bargain air 
rates, in the form of air coach 
and family plans, may be retained by the 
airlines.. They are. now reported to be 





nd the September 30 ex- 
ese popular fares offer 
lers, many of whom never 
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‘ing anti-trust laws is nibbling away at 


seeking permission from the CAB to extend LIKE EXPECTANCY--Average life has been 


World War II. American women, excluding 


* transportation when , 
years. Life expectancy has increased stead- 
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Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 5) 


specifications to meet changing require- 
ments, producers are being guaranteed a 
Specified dollar-value contract, with ex- 
act prices to be set if and when. 





FAIR TRADE--Principle of resale price main- 
tenance--fair trade--faces its strongest 
challenge in Congress in more than a decade. 
House Judiciary subcommittee investigat~- 


this subject in summer hearings, is set to 
take a big bite when sessions are resumed 
this fall. Legislation to repeal Miller- 

tydings enabling act is a definite possi- 
bility for 1950. 


Truman's Council of Economic Advisors, 
Justice Dept., and FIC are already on 
record as opposed to fair trade. Thus far, 
proponents of fair trade have not testified 
but their opportunity will come this au- 
tum. Drug industry has biggest stake in 
fair trade but dozens of others will oppose 
repealer legislation. 


TAXES $372 A PERSON--Census Bureau has 
figured out that Federal, state and local 
taxes last year amounted to a record $54.5 
billion, or $372 per person. Per capita 
figure for previous year was $3544. Nineteen 
out of every $20 collected by governments 
was in form of taxes, fees and miscellaneous 
charges totaling only $2.7 billion out of 
total governmental revenue. 





Nearly % of '48 tax total, or $275 per 
person, represented net Federal tax col- 
lections. States got $53 per capita, and 
municipalities $45. Report indicates 
marked trend toward state and local sales 
and gross receipt taxes; ‘48 revenue from 
these sources of $12.1 billion was up 113% 
from 1942, and 7% more than in 1947. 


stretched almost almost 2 years Since just before 


Negroes, have an average life expectancy 
of 70.6 years; average for men is 65.2 


ily for nearly half a century, due largely 
to médical advances in control of chil- 


dren's diseases. 
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NEW IOWA RIA 


POWER COOPERATIVE 


Chooses 


AN 


VERTICAL AIR DISCHARGE 


Cooling by 





THESE “VAD” FEATURES panes : 

LONG, TROUBLE-FREE SERV 

e Vertical discharge eliminates air recircu- 
lation, cross-wind effects. a 

e Removable end plates provide 









e Low speed fan gives high-efficiency - - + 
low operational costs. ss 
. lified moanifolding ond toson = 
i! een cut erection time and costs. 


i ces- 
e Low-level mounting permit nw Ac 
shility for inspect . nal 
nae ndtv fan and drive mounting elim 
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inates vibration. : i 

i be cores for pr 
ilable with round tu 

s oo eperatle® or fiat tubes for extreme 


cooling efficiency. 
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The above features have made the 
“VAD” particularly popular for 
Diesel engine cooling in utilities 
throughout the country. Southwest- 
ern Federated Power Cooperative, 
Inc., of Creston, Iowa, uses two 
“VAD”-10 and three “VAD”-12 
Units to cool the jacket water and 
lube oil cooling water of 5 huge 
Diesels. ““VADs” have ample capac- 
ity for peak-loads . . . are available 
in a complete line of sizes to meet 
every cooling requirement. See your 
nearest Young Distributor for full 
details. 


YOUNG © 


HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 


OIL FIELD, HEAVY INDUSTRIAL, MUNICIPAL & 
CHEMICAL PROCESS COOLING EQUIPMENT 
Engine jocket weter coolers © Oil coolers © Steam ond natural 
0s condensers © Notural ges coolers © Evaporotive coolers and 
condensers © ““VAD"* Verticol oir discharge cooling and condens- 


ing units. 

AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 
Gas, gesoline, Diese! engine cooling radiotors © Heat exchangers 
© Intercoolers © Oil coolers © $ h i s 


HEATING, COOLING AND 


AIR CONDITIONING 
Convectors © Unit heoters ¢ Heating coils « Cooling coils © Alr 
Ghesias wane @ M Je 


AERONAUTICAL 











Oil coolers © S th 


Pp ge *® Redictors © Heat ex- 
chongers * Volves © Regenerators 


YOUNG IATOR CO. 
General Offices: Dept 1809-J, Racine, Wisconsin 
Piants at Racine, Wiseensia, and Mattees, lilincis 


DISTRIBUTORS 


The Happy Company, 310 E. 10th St., Tulsa 1, 
Oklahoma. Fieurnoy & Everett, Inc., 5043 Santa Fe 
Ave., los Angeles 11, Californie. H. J. Y. 
1364 Lake Shore Drive, Muskegon, " 

in Principai Cities. 





TWO-LINE 
Editorials 


Before the Fall ends, a rise in business 
may begin. 


The stock market’s action is encourag- 


ing. 


Congress is exhibiting greater states- 
manship than Truman. 


Stay State Socialism! 
A 75¢ minimum wage is one.thing. 


A fourth-round wage increase would 
be something very different. 


Prediction: Gold will not be increased 


in price immediately. 


John L. Lewis constitutes the biggest 
“trust"™ in America. 


High time the law got after him. 
The Russian bear, seemingly, is pullin 


in its claws. But don’t let us be lull 
into being caught off guard. 


An armed Western Europe is one essen- 
tial. 


Tom Clark doesn’t enhance the stature 
of the Supreme Court. How it has de- 
teriorated in the last 16 years. 


Farm commodity prices need no intensi- 
fied boosting. 


Air travel is soaring. 


Leftism is on the wane here and in 
Europe. 


The stock of Herbert Hoover, at 75, is 
above par. 


Inventory warning: Unless you have 
goods you can't make sales. 


Will China break up? 
Home construction is rising. . 


Coming countries: South Africa, Brazil, 
Canada. 


Britain has, sadly, passed her zenith. 


Looks as if White House personne! needs 
some house-cleaning. 








READERS SAY 


DIRECTORS AND MANAGERS 


Apropos of your “Directors as Stock 
Owners” and the stock ownership table, 
and “Stockholders Awakening”: 

Perhaps the “ordinary stockholders like 
to know,” and perhaps it gives them great 
comfort (as you intimate) “that those re- 
sponsible for directing a company own a 
real financial stake in it.” 

However, the ordinary - shareholder 
ought to be more interested in how the di- 
rectors direct (supervise) the operating 
managers of the business. When the same 
individual is both a director and a man- 
agement official, can this individual direct 
himself to do certain things as a manage- 
ment official and subsequently impartially 
judge his own acts, performance, and ac- 
complishments? 

Rephrasing the question: Is it “good 
business” for the same individual to serve 
simultaneously in the dual capacity of 
master (director) and servant (manager )— 
can a man serve two masters? 

In my opinion the answer is: “No.”— 
Dr. R. O: Baker, Department of Eco- 
nomics and Commerce, University of 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


PENSIONS 


I would like to say “Amen” to the read- 
ers’ comments on corporate pension plans. 
It is probably good business to have 
pension plans which will dilow superannu- 
ated executives to clear out and let the 


vitality of more youthful energy and out- 
look have freer play, but after having 
paid good salaries for decades it should 
not be necessary to bribe the oldsters with 
payments all out of proportion to their 
real needs.-NEAL SPANGENBERG, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


“EXTREME” VIEWS 


Regarding the criticism by one reader, 
who felt B. C. Forbes was too “extreme” 
in his views: Mr. Forbes acknowledged 
the letter offering no defense, and I feel 
that there is no occasion to defend his 
position concerning the administration of 
this government during the past 16-odd 
years. We are now basically in a worse 
state of confusion, corruption and in- 
efficiency than we were ever before in 


The President, has’ been repudiated by 
many of his associates and party members, 
and the general public appears to be real- 
izing the fallacy of his lopsided and un- 
wise political program:. With the steel 
industry struggling to maintain 85% or 
even 75% of capacity, he proposes build- 
ing more plants with government (tax- 
payers’) funds, How wrong must our 
“leaders” get before we wake up and do 
something abowt it, including voting and 
otherwise making ourselves heard? It’s 
high time more of us got a little “extreme” 
on this subject before it’s too late to make 
_ & difference.—A. Mason, Los Angeles, 


Forbes 
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How much do you pay for 


be 





the Burroughs machines 


you DON’T have? 








Probably a lot more than you think .. . certainly 
more than you would pay for the machines 
your office needs. 


Are you doing without modern figuring ma- 
chines? Pencilwork is a plodding, inaccurate, 
and expensive substitute. Are you doing without 
enough machines? Every girl made to wait her 
turn at a shared machine is actually invited to 
squander costly time, even if figuring is only 
a fraction of her job. 





Compare the cost of these inefficiencies with the 

three or four cents a day it takes to amortize the 

cost of a Burroughs adding machine or Bur- 

roughs calculator over its long useful lifetime. 
’ 


There’s hard-headed economy in having 
enough Burroughs machines. Let your Bur- 
roughs representative help you save time and 
money with the right Burroughs machines for 
all your figuring jobs. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Darrougha a 


September 1, 1949 








z Sylvania fluorescent lamps practi- 


Save 6o;:on Fluorescent Lamps!) 


Sylvania’s newest 
fluorescent lamp lasts 3 times 
as long as ever before 





ANOTHER SYLVAMA FIRST / 


Revolutionary! The greatest 
step forward in electric light- 
ing since its invention! Syl- 
vania fluorescent lamps now 
are rated to have 200% greater 
life and maintain their light 


longer than ever before! Tests 
of over 11 million lamps in 
plants, stores, and offices prove 
that Sylvania’s engineering 
leadership means better light- 
ing products at no extra cost. 





NEW CHEMICAL 








11,00 7 
ZYEAR AIELD TEST 
PROVE TRIPLE LUPE 











Special new processes and an im- I 








proved phosphor lengthen the life 











of Sylvania’s fluorescent lamps and 








reduce burn-outs. 
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ENO-DARKENING 


















































CUTS MAINTENANCE 
Two THIROS! 





Since new Sylvania lamps last three 
times as long as previously rated, 
they need be renewed only one- 


third as often . . . reduce by two 
thirds your labor cost of lamp 
replacement. 





























REDUCED! 
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cally eliminate the discoloration 
and blackening that mean loss of 
light. Efficiently maintain higher 
light output! 
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LAMP DOLLAR! E 











' NOW WORTH 
$3 IN LAMP 
VALUE 


After two years’ field and labora- 
tory testing, new Sylvania fluores- 
cent lamps can now be rated to 
last so much longer, light so much 
brighter, you actually get triple 
value. Your old lamp dollar is now 
worth three in lamp value. 
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L00K HOW 
LONG THEY LAST 


Rated average life of these lamps is 
7500 hours. This means that, under 
average conditions, they can be ex- 
pected co last — 


9)" YEARS in Stores ia 


3 YEARS in Offices 
and Factories 
(one shift operation) 


6 YEARS in Schools 








7 TEARS in Home 
~~ °° Kitchens and Baths 


THIS TRADE MARK 
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FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, WIRING DEVICES, SIGN TUBING; LIGHT BULBS; PHOTOLAMPS; RADIO TUBES; CATHODE RAY TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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| Fact and Comment | 


by B.C. FORBES 
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NOW BUCKLE DOWN TO WORK 


Summer traditionally is the season for holidaying, loafing, 
taking life easy. “After Labor Day” marks, or should mark, 
the advent of more strenuous, more industrious days. This 
year it is exceptionally important that America start a most 
vigorous push. Not only our own fate but the fate of the 
world is largely dependent upon what happens here. Shall 
we relax and recedé? Or shall we, by herculean efforts, 
thoroughgoingly transform the economic outlook? Many 
signs suggest that it is becoming possible. 










IT’S FAR FROM FUNNY, MR. TRUMAN 


Herbert Hoover is admittedly America’s most eminent 
private citizen. He capped a long, honorable, most useful 
career by ably heading the Commission which has formu- 
lated far-reaching, sound, statesmanlike recommendations 
for reforming and cutting the cost of the administration of 
government in this country. Many of the commission's 
revelations emphasized afresh that the worst-managed or- 
ganization in America is the United States Government. 

Yet, President Truman is hell-bent on inflicting upon the 
American people more and more governmental control, 
more and more State Socialism. In his epochal speech on 
his 75th birthday, our only surviving ex-President said: 

“We're on the last mile to collectivism through govern- 
ment collection and spending of the savings of the people.” 

This sentiment is shared by a majority of serious-think- 
ing Americans. 

But when President Truman was asked whether he be- 
lieved this, he brushed off the query with the remark that 
it sounded “funny” to him. 

It may be “funny” to superficial-minded Harry Truman, 
but not to millions of the rest of us. We are seriously 
alarmed over the direction our Administration is strenuously 
seeking to drive us. If Truman could force his way on 
Congress and the American people, we would become more 
socialistic than Britain. God save us from that! 

Ponder these facts emphasized by America’s foremost 
living statesman: 




























Government, omitting the debt service, is costing the average 
family $1,300 annually today compared with less than $200 
twenty years ago and would amount to $1,900 a year, including 
debt service, if projects now being seriously considered were 


There is a government employee for every eight of the work- 
ing population; one person out of every seven in the total 
population receives government monies; if the Federal Govern- 
ment’s estimate of a desirable standard of living is accepted, 
then 75 to 85% of all the savings of the people will be absorbed 
by government spending of an actual and seriously-considered 
nature 


Attempting to solve problems by spending always means 


“power, more power, more centralization in the hands of the 
state,” 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


Dynamic progress is not made with dynamite. And that dyna- 
mite today is the geometrical increase in the spending of our 
governments—Federal, state, municipal and county. 

A total of 81 days a year for taxes will amount to about 
one week in every month. 

The small business man is starved in the capital he can 
find. Venture capital to develop new ideas tends to become 
confined to the large corporations, and they grow bigger and 
bigger. Governments do not develop improved living. 

It is easy to say: Increase taxes on higher personal income 
brackets. But if all the incomes over $8,000 a year were con- 
fiscated it would cover less than 10% of these actual and pro- 
posed spendings. 

The real road is to reduce spending and waste and defer 
some desirable things for a while. 

Britons have aimed at the abundant life and wound up with 
a ration. 

We're on the last mile to collectivism through government 
collection and spending of the savings of the people. 


Do these stern, disturbing facts incite nothing but 
laughter? Are they merely “funny”? 

Even were the United States Government the best-run 
organization on earth, instead of the worst-run, limitless 
expansion of its powers and curbs and controls over our 
lives would be abhorrent to the American tradition, abhor- 
rent to our cherished insistence upon freedom, abhorrent 
to our inherited sense of individual dignity and inde- 
pendence. 

We Americans inherently revolt against becoming “dumb, 
driven cattle,” against being subjected to totalitarianism, 
whether of the Stalin, Mussolini or Hitler brand. 

The problems, domestic and international, confronting 
America today are not remotely “funny’—except, appar- 
ently, to Harry Truman. 

* 
Sincerity is solid gold. Insincerity, dross. 
* 


NO MORE RFC BILLIONS! 


It is proposed that the RFC have its lending powers 
enormously increased—taxpayers, of course, footing the bill. 
As its name implies, the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, when established in 1932, was interided as a tem- 
porary organization, a fact to which its original chairman, 
Eugene Meyer, Jr., recently testified at Washington. 

It has rendered useful service. But it was never meant 
to become a permanent U.S. lending agency on a colossal 
scale. Like all bureaucracies, it wants to perpetuate itself 
and to be accorded unprecedented power: specifically, to 
have its lending limitations ballooned from $2,500,000,000 
to $5,000,000,000. 

This should not be sanctioned. Banking should be done 
by banks. Only in emergencies should government agencies 
be permitted to extend credit which stockholder-owned 
banks would regard as unsound. 

When one reads that Washington has aspirations of see- 













ing invested in foreign countries, under President Truman's 
“bold” experiment, the fantastic sum of $300,000,000,000, 
one has to rub his eyes, pinch himself to make sure he is 
awake, not dreaming. 

Before President Truman can hope to induce American 
savers to invest multiple billions in foreign countries, he 
should first tender inducements to them to invest at home. 
Admittedly, America is the most prosperous country in the 
world. Admittedly, we have the largest and strongest indus- 
trial and other business enterprises. Yet, so “anti” has been 
the atmosphere at Washington for the last 16 years that 
our own employment-providing concerns have been unable 
to attract anything like an adequate amount of equity capi- 
tal. Under these circumstances, all talk of $300,000,000,000 
investments of American money in foreign countries is sheer 
fantasy. 

The primary objective of Washington should be to en- 
courage thrifty American individuals and families to fur- 
nish needed capital at home. If investors despair of receiv- 
ing a fair deal from their own government, how can they 
be deluded into imagining that they will get a fairer deal 
from foreign countries? 

* 


Cheerfulness lubricates salesmanship. 
* 


BEFORE THEY WERE BOSSES, WHAT? 


A taxi driver talked disparagingly about bosses. He 
doesn’t like them. 

Too many rank-and-file workers harbor antipathy towards 
those who have risen towards the top. They don’t ask them- 
selves how executives got there. 

The truth is that at least nine out of every ten men who 
have climbed high in the business, industrial, railway, 
financial, commercial, insurance world earned promotion by 
doing superior work, by demonstrating superior ability, by 
developing superior know-how. Admittedly, in some in- 
stances, but only a small percentage, advancement was 
influenced by less basic reasons. 

By and large, America’s important enterprises are headed 
by men of better-than-average caliber, by men who never 
were clock-watchers but oftentimes worked unlimited extra 
hours, intent upon giving their job the best in them. Nearly 
all have been sparked by ambition. 

The president of the Texas & Pacific Railway, W. G. 
Vollmer, recently sent a most elaborate questionnaire to all 
employees, had a university classify and tabulate the 2,400 
answers, and found, among many other things, some en- 
couraging as well as some discouraging, that five times as 
many employees were primarily interested in security as 
were desirous of shouldering more responsibility. 

In our own organization I was amazed when an employee, 
offered more responsibility and more salary, turned them 
down. Having been born poor, having had to leave school 
at 14, I realized that it would be absolutely necessary for me 
to do everything within my power to earn a living and to 
fit myself to earn decent pay. No five-day work weeks in 
those days! Instead, at times, seven days a week, 75 hours! 
Yet, I contrived to find time to attend evening schooJs and 
to study (in boarding houses) most assiduously. Instead of 
shirking responsibility, I coveted it. 

So, it shocks me to find that lots of employees haven't 
the slightest desire to advance, to take on greater responsi- 





bilities. Why should they begrudge the emoluments which 
come to those who equip themselves to rise and who gladly 
undertake heavier and heavier burdens? 






TAXPAYERS DEFRAUDED 


If you were a stockholder in a corporation whose con- 
troller proved that millions of dollars earned by it never 
reached the corporation treasury, what would you think, 
say, do? That is exactly what Controller General Lindsay 
C. Warren records as happening regularly in the matter of 
government revenue. Thereby we taxpayers are defrauded, 

Yet this same colossal organization, the United States 
Government, assiduously aspires to reaching out for greater 
and ever-greater incursion into the realm of investor-owned 
enterprise. How long will a majority of American adults 
endorse such senseless, ruinous action by Washington? 

Will Americans insist upon retaining—or rescuing—their 
inherited freedom, or succumb to becoming abject slaves 
of political bureaucrats? 

























TO RISE, DO SOMETHING UNUSUAL _ 


Many young men, most often readers, sometimes friends 
of my four sons, come to see me in search of advice on 
how to get on. One such, the other day, explained to me 
that he was employed by a very large, excellent organiza- 
tion. But he complained that, while he had worked most 
conscientiously, he had won only very modest recognition, 
advancement. “What should I do?” he asked. 

I told him that my 40 years of observation and experience 
had convinced me that any young man who was eager 
to rise above ordinary rank-and-file position must think 
up something out of the ordinary, that he must attract at- 
tention from his superiors. I cited to him half-a-score con- 
crete examples of how young men had achieved this. 

I related the story of Walter S. Gifford, who started in 
the office of Western Electric in Chicago, and won his way 
to the presidency of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., one of the two largest business enterprises in the world, 
and who would be rated today as one of America’s six 
foremost business leaders. Young Gifford, not content simply 
to perform his duties, took occasion to go into the factory 
and learn everything he could about the company’s oper- 
ations. Not only so, but applying his keen mind, he thought 
up ways and means of cutting down time and cost of oper- 
ating the office. 

“Why should you expect to be advanced above the ordin- 
ary,” I asked, “unless you demonstrate that you have abil- 
ities beyond the ordinary, unless you think up something 
to do above the ordinary? You have heard about teacher's 
pets. Employers also have “pets,” the employees who con- 
tribute most to the success of the business. Your future is 
up to you. Unless you prove that you have more brains, 
that you have more resourcefulness, that you have more 
ability than your fellow-workers, why should you expect 
promotion?” 

In America there are more opportunities for the right 
young men today than ever before. Every concern is eaget 
to spot outstanding talent. I would go so far as to say that § 
the great majority of our foremost enterprises are today 
headed by men who proved their superior worth. 

To rise, do something unusual. 


































* 
Hard tasks can sharpen us. 
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Very real progress has been made in protecting 
the health of America’s school-age children. 


The present mortality rate for children, who are 


5 to 14 years of age, is only about one fourth of 


what it was in 1900. For example, since that date, 
the death rate for measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, and diphtheria combined has been reduced 
about 95 per cent. 


While these achievements are noteworthy, there 
is still much to be done in improving child health. 
As an illustration, some authorities have found that 
about one child in every 25 of those they have 
examined has poor hearing, one in every 8 has a 





READY FOR SCHOOL? 








defect in vision, while 8 out of every 10 have some 
tooth decay. 


Such impairments often handicap a child at 
school, and may lead to lower marks and unhappi- 
ness. As physical defects may go unnoticed by par- 
ents, it is wise for children to have thorough medical 
and dental examinations before school starts. 


These examinations may help reveal conditions 
requiring corrective treatment, and may also pro- 
vide information as to the child’s general level of 
health. As a result, the doctor may make various 
suggestions to help the child to keep in the best pos- 
sible physical condition throughout the school year. 








Children need a nourishing 
diet with plenty of “‘build- 
ing foods’’ such as milk, fruit, 
vegetables, meat, and eggs, 
for growth and for strong 
bones. 


- Sufficient sleep is particu- 


larly important. Most chil- 
dren, between the ages of 5 
and 12 years, should have 
about 12 hours sleep every 
night. 





Regular exercise, out of 
doors if possible, helps 
develop muscles, improves 
posture, and stimulates the 
functioning of all parts of 


As either underweight or 
overweight may affect good 
health, it’s wise to try to 
keep a child’s weight about 
normal for his age and build. 








Parents can do much to help make 
the school year healthier and happier 
for their children by understanding 
the physical condition of each of them, 
and encouraging a daily routine of 
health habits in accordance with the 
doctor’s suggestions. 

Other information about the 
health of children may be found in 
Metropolitan’s booklet, 99F, entitled 
“Common Childhood Diseases.” 
Write today for a free copy. 
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To Employers: 


Your employees will benefit from 
understanding these important 
facts about child health. Metro- 
politan will gladly send you en- 
larged copies of this advertise- 
ment—svitable for use on your 
bulletin boards. 





KAISER’S SON 


Young K-F president doing good job filling Papa’s 
shoes, but company future is still unknown quantity 


It’s A LITTLE HARD TO believe that the 
fessorial-looking gent on this issue's 
mt cover is capable of executing the 

high-falutin’, ding-dong tactics required 

to keep his company out front in the 
automotive swim. pid no buyer's 
market hogging the spotlight, automo- 
bile a nd pa cracker-barrel 
experts are openly speculating whether 
or not Kaiser-Frazer Corp. can even 
keep its nose above water. Can it suc- 
cessfully buck “Big Three” competi- 
tion? Will its dealer ization fall 
apart? How sound was last March’s 

“Kaiser for Frazer” shift? 
Bespectacled President: Edgar Kaiser, 

Henry's eldest son, knows the answers 

—as any acadamician should. Unlike 

his photographic counterpart, however, 

eager Edgar complements his grasp of 
the theoretical with an inherited two- 
fisted, slugging attack on realities. How 
effective he and his crew of 250 “think 
men” will be, only time and the sales 
curve will tell. 

Meanwhile, K-F is busy laying plans 
for selling double its current daily out- 
put of 350 cars. 


"Good" Job Not Enough. Although 
K-F intends to match competitive car- 
performance (they'll have fluid drive 
in the spring), Edgar et al know they 
can’t survive by simply trying to do a 
job as good as the next fellow. The 
“next fellows,” in this case, have been 
around a long time, are well known and 
accepted. Imitation often breeds success 
of a sort. Innovation can sometimes 
guarantee it. 

A sure-fire innovation that pays off 
these days is giving the customer what 
he wants. A K-F example: the “Trav- 
eler” and “Vagabond,” their smash-hit 
utility cars. Accurately gauging the use- 
fulness of a combination utility and 
pleasure car, the “Traveler” is cur- 
rently in greater demand than a Rus- 
sian exit-visa (over 15,000 sold since 
April). Originally allocating 10% of pro- 
duction, the company has bumped this 
figure up to 30%, e the recently 
announced “Vagabond” to push the 
percentage still higher. Say salesmen 
and farmers, big buyers of the utility 
cars: “Why hasn’t someone done this 
before?” 

"Cell" System. Others will ask the 
same question when K-F gets its pro- 
posed nationwide assembly “cells” in 
operation. These will be small 100- to 
150-man units doing but hand 
en for final assembly. The first 

such units is now in operation in Rot- 


terdam, the Netherlands. Within 90 
days two more will be operating, in 
Long Beach, Calif., and Portland, Ore. 
“Bodies in white”—unpainted, unuphol- 
stered, and untrimmed—will be ship 
from Willow Run to these “cells,” 
where they'll be readied to limited cus- 
tomer specifications. Once strategically 
located, dealers can promise rapid de- 
livery on cars painted and upholstered 
to customer choice. K-F’s new presi- 
dent puts great emphasis on color satis- 
faction, feels that eye-ap can sell 
more cars than what's under the hood. 

The assembly unit idea, however, has 
more to it than guaranteeing quick de- 
liveries. “Everything,” says Edgar, “re- 
volves around costs. We'll ship 12 
‘bodies in white’ for what it now costs 
to ship four assembled cars. It will also 
reduce duplicate inspection costs. If the 
plan works out, we'll set up super-units 
from which the smaller units will re- 
ceive their ‘bodies in white.’ These 
super-units will have ‘balloon’ fixtures 
enabling them to assemble bodies from 
a whole carload of enveloped fenders, 
tops, etc., sent out from the Willow 
Run plant. 

“Workers in these small plants will 
take more pride in their work. They'll 
know everybody in the plant, will take 
more interest in what they're doing. 





. school, 


Incidentally, this is no attempt to di- 
vide and conquer labor unions. They're 
all right; once a union gets on solid 
ground it acts a lot differently from 
when it’s struggling to establish itself. 
Getting back to the assembly unit, these 
little p bere aye. 
ers. On top of the delivery angle, deal- 
ers will feel a gratifyingly closer contact 
with Willow Run. Also, it will cut down 
on their overhead: dealer-delivered cars 
will probably have little or no ‘last min- 
~ d ‘adjustments or minor assembling 
obs.” 

' Low-Price Model Out? Right now 
dealer ners and prepetestinn are up- 
permost in 41-year-o ident’s 
mind. Since Apri f he's talleed to 800 
of 4,200 dealers, will eventually get to 
them all. He devotes an entire day to 
groups of 40 dealers, throws them no 
curves—and tries to catch everything 
they bat back at him. Big gripe: 
Where’s the low-priced car they were 

. ? # 


Explains Edgar: “Right now we can't 
compete with Chevy or Ford in the 
low-price range. Neither our dealers 
nor the public are “seasoned” enough to 
absorb 4,000 Kaiser cars a day. In time 
they will be—but not right now. You've 
got to have public confidence. That 
confidence is growing, however—our 
used-car values today are much above 
last year’s. That's good for dealer 
morale.” 

Mortality among K-F dealers has 
settled down from a whopping 50% to 
a meager 5%. Post-mortem analysis: too 
many used cars held for too long. But 
dealer morale is high now—they’re get- 
ting a bigger slice of the “take.” 

Willow Run morale got a boost last 
March when Edgar replaced Joe Frazer 
as president. Here’s young Kaiser's ver- 
sion of the front-page shift—all gossip 
to the contrary: 

Frazer Favored It. The shuffle had 
the unanimous approval of the board- 
including Frazer himself. Edgar’s team 
of 250 think-men, whom Edgar had 
harness-broken through many a wat 
and post-war construction project, were 
gradually shifted to Willow Run. Be- 
cause they had all worked together for 
so long, had developed an impressive 
success technique, taking orders from 
someone other than a Kaiser cramped 
their hell-for-leather, slam-bang ex: 
pediting routine. They found them- 
selves working for two bosses—Edga 
and Joe. Like any other “two-boss” sys 
tem, something had to give—and it 
“gave” with Frazer's consent. 

All of which puts young Kaiser 
the spot. Much like his father, how- 
ever, he feels comfortable on it, has 
been training for it for years. Born July 
29, 1908, at Spokane, Wash., he started 
working for his Dad while still in hig! 

Sater left the University of Cali 
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fornia to do the same thing. He’s super- 
vised the construction of dams, jetties, 
pipe-lines, and power houses, came to 
Kaiser-Frazer in "46 as vice-president 
and general manager. He's also v.-p. of 
Permanente Metals Corp., Kaiser Co., 
Inc., and the Oregon Shipbuilding 
Corp. He lives in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
with his wife and six children. 

Says Edgar when asked if being his 
father’s son is an asset or a liability: 

“An asset, definitely. It’s a hell of a 
thing to have to live up to, though—I 
slop around in his shoes.” 














NO LUSTER? 


RFC-financed Lustron 
Corp. facing dull future 
as money woes mount? 








WHEN THE HOUSING SHORTAGE was ap- 
proaching a national emergency, and 
Housing Administrator Wilson Wyatt 
was out to lick it, an engineering ex- 
ecutive, Carl G. Strandlund, came to 
him with an idea for a steel house, 
mass-produced like automobiles. Wyatt 
figured it was the answer to his prob- 
lem. “How big can you go?” he asked. 

Capital: $1,000. Strandlund couldn't 
go anywhere without money, so Wyatt, 
with the aid of Presidential Advisor 
John Steelman, and the House Banking 
Committee, persuaded the R.F.C. to 
back his venture—to the tune of 
$15,500,000. The War Assets Adminis- 
tration leased Strandlund the huge, 
1,100,000 square-foot Curtiss-Wright 
plant in Columbus, Ohio, and 59,000 
tons of scarce steel were allocated for 
prefabricated steel houses. Strandlund 
contributed his patents, $1,000, and his 
engineering know-how. 

That was in the summer of 1947. By 
the spring of ’48 Strandlund’s Lustron 
Corp. was scheduled to start produc- 
tion of a low-cost porcelain enamel 
steel house to retail at about $8,000. 
Goal: 30,000 units a year. When spring 
came, however, Lustron was still un- 
tangling production snarls. Undaunted, 
Strandlund announced that by June his 
company would be ready to roll, pre- 
dicted a 15,000 output by the year’s 
end. But in the middle of July the com- 
pany was still just a pile of machinery 
and a few hand-built display models. 

About this time other steel-users be- 
gan to growl about that earmarked 
59,000 tons. They pointed out that the 
government could build 39,000 conven- 
tional houses with the steel Lustron 
(and others) would need to build a 
mere 6,000. “It’s an instance of allo- 
cation of steel in an effort to protect a 
government investment,” their spokes- 










































September 1, 1949 





man declared. The government an- 
swered with a denial, and claimed that 
Lustron represented an important ex- 
periment. To demonstrate its faith in 
Strandlund’s project, it forked out an- 
other $10,000,000 to keep the experi- 
ment going. 

Picayune Performance? When Lus- 
tron formally commenced production in 
September, 1948, ew a year ago, 
Strandlund had about -$13,500,000 
worth of machinery in his plant. Op- 
timistically, he upped his house-build- 
ing estimates by 15,000: now he would 
produce 45,000 units a year. Actual 
performance, however, has been some- 
what less breath-taking. By the end of 
this last July, 11 months later, Lustron 
was turning out only 100 a week. Cur- 
rent production, on a one-shift basis, 
is 27 houses a day. 

The company publicized its product 
by erecting model houses here and 
there across the country—over 300,000 
people walked through the exhibit on a 
New York City street corner last year— 
but said little about its finances un- 
til last month, when the House Banking 
Committee started hearings to deter- 
mine whether or not the R.F.C.’s lend- 
ing powers to house-builders should be 
raised from $50,000,000 to .$100,- 
000,000 as the Administration proposes. 
It developed then that financially Lus- 
tron had yet to walk on its own feet, 
was still being supported by frequent 
additional R.F.C. loans. Today it owes 
Uncle Sam a total of $35,500,000, of 
which $20,000,000 falls due this year. 

How had things reached such a sad 
state? President Strandlund’s answer 
was that in order to get the public 
acquainted with the house Lustron had 
built 1,000 of them before all its mass- 
producing machinery was finished. In 
so doing it had dropped about $14,- 
750,000. It had built a total of some 
1,250 houses thus far, he explained, of 





Lustron’s STRANDLUND 
No pay dirt yet 
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which 1,108 had been sold—all at a 
loss. However, within 90 days he ex- 
pected his company would reach its 
“break-even” point, where income 
would at last equal expenditures. This 
would mean two shifts and output of . 
85-40 houses a day. Three shifts and 
100 houses a day is his goal. 

With production troubles licked, Lus- 
tron’s chief remaining worry is dealer- 
purchaser financing. Though built like 
an automobile, the Lustron house is 
about five times as expensive, and most 
dealers can’t afford to carry more than 
one or two at a time. Strandlund thinks 
a plan eliminating this difficulty will 
be operating successfully within a 
couple of months. 

Only One Model. The Lustron house 
—there’s only one style so far—is made 
of porcelain enameled steel inside and 
out. With a non-glossy finish in various 
pastel shades, it’s supposed to be prac- 
tically indestructible as it sits on its 
81x35-foot concrete slab foundation. 
Two bedrooms, no basement, lots of 
built-in storage space, and over-head 
radiant heating are some of its more 
talked-about features. The house sells 
for $5,600 at the factory, but costs of 
transportation, erection, etc., run the 
final price up to nearer $10,000. 

Although there are Lustron houses in 
30 states, public acceptance is still hard 
to estimate, since so few units have 
been built. If and when Lustron com- 
pletes delivery on its first really sub- 
stantial order—2,000 houses ordered by 
a Chicago firm two weeks ago—it will 
know more about the public’s ability to 
absorb houses by the tens of thousands. 

Lots Of Detractors. Lustron’s de- 
tractors, of course, are the other prefab 
house builders, 38 of which are repre- 
sented by the Prefabricated Home: 
Manufacturers’ Institute. Having seen 
70% of the R.F.C.’s house-lending 
money go to a single member of their 
industry, they're not enthusiastic about 
extending the agency’s lending powers. 
The Institute’s manager pointed out to 
the Congressmen that other private pre- 
fabricators, without the aid of govern- 
ment financing, had turned out “35,000 
good F.H.A.-insurable houses during 
each of the past three years on a capi- 
talization of approximately $75,000,- 
000.” 

With good low-cost housing admit- 
tedly still one of the country’s urgent 
needs, the R.F.C. seems disposed to 
continue aiding Strandlund until his 
unique experiment has been proved 
definitely either a success or a failure. 
But no one can tell yet whether in fut- 
ure years Strandlund will be likened to 
Henry Kaiser, a successful mass-pro- 
ducing innovator, or Preston Tucker, 
currently in the throes of bankruptcy. 
The big ideas of all three were laughed 
at in their initial stages. 





BUY LINE 


Quality making comeback 
as buyers grow cagey, 
put pinch on spending 


THE BUYER IN TODAY'S BUYERS mar- 
ket may have some cause for exulta- 
tion, but he'd better keep his exuber- 
ance in check. Reason: he's being 
stalked by sharp salesmen who are 
whipping their verbal jiu-jitsu into 
shape in an attempt to shake some dol- 
lars out of his pockets. He’s fair game 
in an open season on buyers. __ 

Wary Game. Because today’s busi- 
ness accent is on hunting methods— 
and not on the hunted—Forses did a 
little tracking of its own, ferreted out 
a buyer to see what makes him tick. 
We found that he is currently gov- 
erned by caution, places great stress on 
quality and service, and is becoming a 
harder man to “get to” than he was a 
short year back. 

To the 5,000-odd New York manu- 
facturers of women’s and children’s ap- 
parel, the firm name “Amelia Ames, 
Inc.” is synonymous with “buyer's mar- 
ket,” AA, Inc. being one of the few 
(around 24) top-notch professional 
buying firms in the industry. Yearly 
it funnels millions from the coffers of 
its clients—apparel and department 
stores from Hawaii to England—into the 
gaping pockets of New York clothing 
merchants. 

Timing Is Vital. The timing of its 
purchases can either make or break 
an apparel shop; therefore it’s vital that 
it have a resident buyer in New York— 
the clothing center of the world—or in 
other fashion centers such as Paris and 
Hollywood. Being “on tap” at all times 
permits a buyer to take full advantage 
of price situations and off-season offer- 
ings, also gives him a thorough knowl- 
edge of the “ropes” when exploiting 
seasonal showings. However, most 
stores can’t afford the luxury of a full- 
time resident buyer, turn instead to 
firms like Amelia Ames which work for 
them on a contract basis. 

Because each customer likes to feel 
that AA, Inc. gives it the same undi- 
vided attention it would get from its 
own representative, Chester Ames, the 
firm’s business head, doesn’t like reveal- 
ing the number of its clients. Throw- 
ing a glance at the many photographs 
of customers’ stores adorning his office 
walls, Ames boasts that “We never so- 
licit new clients; they come to us. 
We've bought for many of these stores 


for a good part of our 28-year history. 


As far as each is concerned, we’re here 
only for it.” 


Amelia Ames, Chester’s wife, is the 
firm's fashion head, does much to in- 
fluence fashions in both New York and 
client cities. Frequently, she throws 
well-attended fashion forums, with Big 
City designers lending an attentive ear 
to her analyses of fashion preferences 
throughout the nation. 

Some Lay Eggs. Having a nation- 
wide clientele, it’s important that Ames 
buyers (12 women) know that this or 
that design might “go big” in Minne- 
apolis—yet “lay an egg” in San Fran- 
cisco. Each is a specialist in her line— 
high- or low-priced dresses, sports 
wear, coats, etc.—and can spot a buy 
in a jiffy. 

Florence Isaaks, for instance, pur- 
chases only low-priced garments, can 
be bearded (?) once a week in her. 
“den” in the Ames office between 9 and 
10:30 a.m. A big woman, she usually 
charges through the horde of salesmen 
jamming her doorway, and, with an 
over-the-shoulder “OK, Darling, let's 
see “em,” proceeds to “process” the 
salesmen with a fast line of jive. 

Each salesman has his “line” on ihe 
rack before his predecessor has finished 
his spiel, quickly jumps into the breach 
with his flashiest number at an “OK, 
Honey” cue from Miss Isaaks. After a 
nod, a handshake, some quick finger- 
ing, and a little breezy talk, he moves 
on to his next dress—and so on until 
he’s siphoned out of the room. Miss 
Isaaks’ quick eye has appraised each of 
his offerings for style, material, work- 
manship, price, delivery, and—incred- 
ibly—applied each dress to one or more 
of her clients’ requirements. 

Interspersed with this esoteric buyer- 
salesman patter (“stitch panels,” “halves 
up to 16,” etc.) is the incessant ring- 
ing of the telephone—dress manufac- 
turers pleading with Miss Isaaks to 
come around to their showrooms, which 
she does after 10:30. Says pleasant- 
but-firm Florence Isaaks: “Never saw 


anything like it-they crawl all over 
ou. 

Model Display. In Chester Ames’ 
office they were crawling all over him 
too—except that here the exhibitors 
had their dresses draped on shapely 
models brought along for the occasion. 
Normally Ames does little buying him- 
self. Old and friendly houses, how- 
ever, are allowed to « Bs to the “t 
man,” wistfully hope he'll buy for “dis- 
tribution,” i.e., for all his clients. 

“We very seldom do that,” says 
Ames. We're buying very cautiously 
these days—only two months in ad- 
vance; normally we'd be buying four 
months ahead. But with the price and 
supply situation the way it is, you 
don't know what it'll be like in a cov- 
ple of months, Not only the retailers, 
but the mills and manufacturers are 
being equally cautious. We're getting 
better service and deliveries from them, 
however. There's been a great im- 
provement there in the last year. 
Those giving the best service get the 
repeat business. We don’t stop at buy- 
ing, you know. We follow the entire 
deal right through until the work is de- 
livered to our clients.” 

Piled on his desk were out-of-town 
newspapers sent in by clients. Ames 
looks these over for rival offerings com- 
peting with his customers’, keeps his 
finger on advertised bargains in many 
cities. Most clients give him an abso- 
a free hand in purchasing their ap- 
parel. Some deposit substantial sums 
with him for his purchasing use 
throughout the year. 

“You've got to spend it wisely, 
though. Many of these fellows who 
come in here have only one good buy 
a year, aren't really equipped to guar- 
antee delivery on a substantial order. 
If they don’t meet the delivery, compe- 
tition might get the jump on my client 
and it does him harm. Again, some 
manufacturers just make a rehash of 


AMELIA AMEs (r.) AND SALESWOMAN 
“They crawl all over you” 
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last year’s designs, and try to get away 
with it. It won't do.” 

The Big Welcome. A trip with Ches- 
ter Ames through Manhattan’s swank 


























. manufacturers’ show rooms accented 
the buyer's role in today’s market. 
/ Well known along Seventh Avenue— 
ne the center of the garment industry— 
9 Ames’ entrance usually galvanized the 
selling staff into action and, with one 
P exception, always brought the “bi 
boss” onto the floor. The “exception” 
. was evidently tied up with other busi- 
4 ness. Smiled Ames: “You know, I'll bet 
i he'll be in my office this afternoon—or 
wd tomorrow morning at the latest—ex- 
i plaining why he didn’t come out.” 
is No question about it—today, buyer is 
- spelled K-I-N-G. 
TS, 
ire 
* | NEED A BAND-AID? 
ei Drug supply salesman 
the puts his products on the 
“a shelf—and makes money 
de- 

As YOU REACH GINGERLY through a 
ar forest of cardboard display stands to 
nes} pay your druggist for a pack of cigar- 
om ff ettes, you may wonder how the count- 
his Bers ever got so crowded. Recently 
any § Forses spent the day with a Johnson 
bso- Hf & Johnson salesman (Band-Aid, Red 
ap- Cross Cotton, surgical dressings, etc.) 
ums § and found out. 
use It turns out that most drug store 

sales are made on impulse, a customer 
sely, % picking up two or three different items 
who § when she only intended to buy one. 
buy §§ The salesman therefore wages a run- 
juat- @ ning battle with the makers of all other 
rder drug products to get his line as close 
mpe- @ to the cash register as possible. 
lient Space Problem. George Fasenfeld, 
some @ 53, is an old hand at this game, man- 
sh of @ ages to wangle a prominently dis- 


played, bright red and white pile of 
jal. products in practically every store 
in his territory. If he can snare good 
space he knows he'll have no trouble 
getting good orders. He’s been getting 
them in New York’s Westchester county 
for the past 18 years from 800 accounts. 

On this particular day, a summer 
scorcher, his calls took him to White 
Plains. First stop: a small neighbor- 
hood pharmacy. Fasenfeld walked in 
the door at 9:35, saw that the proprie- 
tor had stepped out for a moment and 
whiled away the time until his return 
by straightening up and dusting off 

gauze-, cotton-, and adhesive-piled 
white enamel counter. 

When the druggist returned the two 
greeted each other by first names, ex- 
changed opinions on the state of busi- 
ness (slow) and the weather (hot). 
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Fasenfeld then produced a semi-cir- 
cular wire basket with a red, white, and 
blue sign indicating that it should be 
used to display a jumbled assortment 
of four sizes of adhesive tape—right 
next to the cash register, naturally. The 









basket was supplied free with an order 
to fill it. 

Stuck With The Adhesive. “No. 
Can’t use that,” said the druggist. 
“Every offer has a catch to it. In this 
case it’s the tri-wide [a fat role of ad- 





Goop COMMUNITY RELATIONS are the 
average bank’s bread and butter. 
Paradoxically, however, community 
relations programs in many banks 
are nothing to brag about. In some, 
in fact, the less said the better. But 
not at New York City’s Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank. Located in the heart of 
the city’s worst tenement-teeming 
district, fronted by the rumbling 
Third Avenue El] and backed by 
missions and flop-houses, it would be 
difficult to pick a poorer spot to be- 
gin a banking community relations 
project. Yet the Bowery Bank has 
evolved one that not only works now 
but should be increasingly success- 
ful in the future—many other pro- 
grams, meanwhile, are already 
languishing. : 
The Bowery project was fathered 
by Thomas L. Cotton, N. Y. public 
relations consultant. Called in by 
President Henry Bruere to concoct 
a remedy for steadily ailing savings 
accounts, Cotton came up with a 
long-range cure based on the prin- 
ciples of social science. To bridge 
the gulf between the business man’s 
thinking and that of people who 
work primarily for community social 
betterment, Cotton advised Bruere 
to concentrate on face-to-face com- 
munication with the bank’s neigh- 
bors (as opposed to impersonal mass 
communication media), had him set 
up a double-barreled communi 
betterment program to: (1) develop 
young community leaders by insti- 
tuting a Junior Advisory Board 





Bowery Business 
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among junior’ and high school 
pupils; (2) build two-way coopera- 
tive relationships with civic, recrea- 
tional, social welfare and protective 
organizations in the area, 

Key to the scheme is the kids. 
Every Wednesday and Friday after- 
noon for six weeks 30 or 40 out- 
standing students are invited to meet 
at the bank to see a film, learn what 
makes a bank tick, and participate 
in informal discussions with execs 
on subjects such as thrift, team-play 
and _ self-reliance, individual and 
community security, leadership, get- 
ting things done in a community, 
etc. The sessions are usually fol- 
lowed by square-dancing and re- 
freshments. 

The students take their Advisor 
cognomen seriously, frequently teach 
the executives as much as they learn 
themselves. For example, when one 
official asked how the bank could 
become better known in the com- 
munity, one moppet answered 
promptly: “Go out and meet people 
—don't sit here and wait for them to 
come in.” Bank representatives have 
taken the advice, are finding that it 
pays off. 

Best of all, from the bank’s point 
of view, is the fact that the kids act 
as unofficial goodwill emissaries, 
spreading the bank’s gospel among 
their parents and neighbors, keeping 
executives in close touch with the 
community viewpoint. Says Cotton: 
“They grind the bank’s axe better 
than any bank official.” 
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hesive with three widths of tape on it). 
People around here dont use tri-wide, 
and I'd just be stuck with it.” 

“Harry, I know you could sell it if 
you'd try,” said George. 

But Harry stubbornly didn’t want to 

George dropped the subject, 
switched to the ae items the drug- 
gist needed to fill his inventory. Harry 

ave him a $15 dollar order, then said 
thanks and goodbye. But George didn’t 
hear him. He was busy pulling a sheaf 
of four-color sheets out of his brief case. 
Going through them one by one he 
asked if the druggist needed or thought 
he could sell any of the items illustra- 
ted. The reply was usually “No,” but 
occasionally Harry was persuaded to 
try something new. 

By the time George finally said good- 
bye he had his order another 
$5. He had spent 35 minutes in the 
store, having had to stand aside several 
times while the druggist waited on a 
customer. 

Chit-Chat And Appeasement. The 
proprietor was out at Fasenfeld’s next 
two calls, so no orders could be taken. 
In each case, however, he wasn’t too 
busy to stop for a couple of minutes 
of social chatter—it’s usually about six 
weeks between visits to individual ac- 
counts. In the second store the sub- 
ject of chain stores came up when one 
of the salesgirls wanted to know how 
it was that the super-markets across 
the street carried J.&J. products. Fasen- 
feld deftly turned away her wrath, at 
the same time got in an appeal for bet- 
ter merchandising. 

“They get the products anonymously 
from wholesale houses,” he explained. 
“However, because of the fair trade 
laws, they can’t undersell you. But 
you mustn’t let them outmerchandise 

ou. 

; He went on to describe a new $85 
display case which could double the 
store's sales of the J.&J. line: “Real 
piece of furniture. This high, this wide. 
And you know, it will fit right over 
there.” Within a few minutes he had 
convinced the girl that the case was a 
vital necessity. He left then, confident 
of a sale on his next trip, and a liberal 
commission from Johnson & Johnson. 

Sales Resistance. It was 10:50 by 
the time he got to his fourth drugstore. 
The owner was in this time, told him 
to come back for an order in the after- 
noon. At the next stop, too, he came 
up with an order, but otherwise 
couldn’t get a word in edgewise. The 
druggist knew exactly what he wanted, 
and he definitely didn’t want anything 
else. The call took only 10 minutes, 
including the inevitable and frequent 
customer interruptions. 

Down the street half a block, how- 
ever, the druggist was hot, tired, talka- 
tive, and busy, with the result that 
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FASENFELD (R.) AND PROSPECT 
Doubled sales with the right display? 


Fasenfeld was in the store for an hour 
and 15 minutes. His first move was 
down in the basement storage room to 
take inventory on all J.&J. products. 

“Be sure you don't make any mis- 
takes,” the druggist called after him. 
“The last man gave me a bum count 
and I didn’t give him any order at all.” 

“Don’t worry, Henry,” laughed the 
salesman, “They call me Honest 
George from Yonkers.” 

Discount Lure. Emerging from the 
depths 10 minutes later, he had an 
accurate count of the stock on hand. 
The druggist was unhappy about his 
large inventory and hesitated to spend 
any more money than he had to. Re- 
minding him of the increased discount 
for large-size purchases, however, 
Fasenfeld gradually coaxed a — 
healthy order out of him—plus a call 
for a couple of items not among J.&J.’s 
fastest sellers. 

Gaining momentum, he next tried 
to interest his customer in the adhesive 
tape jumble basket, but ran into a stone 
wall. 

“Everything is deals, deals, deals,” 
exploded the druggist. Then, pointing 
to cabinets full of miscellaneous mer- 
chandise: “I’m living hand-to-mouth 
until I get this stuff moved out.” 

Unfazed by this setback, Fasenfeld 
turned the subject to the $85 display 
case, indicating a spot right across from 
the cash register as the ideal spot for 
it. But Henry wasn’t in the mood for 
new ideas on such a hot day, and the 
session ended at 12:30. 

Small Sale, Big Commission. Fasen- 
feld got a sandwich and a malted milk 
at stop number seven before tackling 
his prospect. When the two got to- 
gether, it developed that a wholesaler’s 
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salesman had been there a couple of 
days before. Result: the man needed 
scarcely anything. Getting beaten to 
the sales draw didn’t bother Fasenfeld 
too much, though: he gets a substantial 
commission on all the wholesaler busi- 
ness in his territory. In fact, most of 
the business he writes up himself is 
actually distributed by one of the 
wholesale drug firms. Johnson & John- 
son channels over 90% of its output 
through wholesalers, but has its own 
salesmen on the road anyway—to make 
sure druggists are educated on how to 
sell and display J.&J. products most 
effectively. 

By 1:45 Fasenfeld had reached his 
eighth drugstore. He stayed an hour 
and a half, chiefly due to customer in- 
terruptions, and sold the man $150 
worth of merchandise. He then called 
back on two of the stores whose own- 
ers had been out or busy during the 
morning. One netted him a $125 
order; the other, nothing but some 
more friendly chatter and an appoint- 
ment to go through the stock the next 
morning. 

He called it quits at 5 o'clock, drove 
home to spend an hour or so more writ- 
ing his reports. Eighteen years on the 
job building friendly relations with his 
customers paid off this day with $400 
worth of business. And, except for the 
hot weather, Fasenfeld seemed to have 
enjoyed every minute of it. 


QUIZ SESSION 


Fund forum experts face 
some “‘posers,”” come up 
fast with full answers 


ON THE FINAL DAY OF last month's 
First Annual Mutual Fund Conference, 
a sales pow-wow sponsored by the In- 
vestment Dealers Digest, the meeting 
was turned into a public forum. Fea- 
tured: a board of nine fund “experts,” 
who sought to answer some of the ques- 
tions which unconvinced prospects fre- 
quently put to the investment trust 
salesmen. A sampling: - 

Q. If a man is an accountant by pro- 
fession, why can’t he handle his own 
investments just as well as a fund man- 
agement can? A. [Dou Porteous, 
Cohu & Co.] Technically he can, but 
practically he just hasn’t got the time 
if he has other activities. , the emo- 
tional element can’t be ignored. If a 
man makes a poor investment he’s usu- 
ally reluctant to sell it at a loss. The 
investment fund management, with 4 
cool detached air, will sell off a bad in- 
vestment before it’s too late. 

Q. Does an investor save money by 
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buying a large block of shares all at 
once rather just a few at a time? 
A. [Morris Townsend, Axe-Houghton 
Fund, Inc.] Not unless he invests $25,- 
000 or more at one time. 

Q. How do funds justify having 
managers and directors who do not 
own stock in the fund? Doesn't this 
show lack of confidence in the fund? 
A. [Miller H. Pontius, Chemical Fund] 
Most management does hold stock di- 
rectly or indirectly. However, most 
funds elect men as directors who have 
wide connections in investment fields, 
ie., are directors in many different 
companies. These men feel that they 
are servants of the company and can 
be more impartial if their personal fi- 
nances do not become involved. 

Q. Has any mutual fund ever been 
unable to pay a dividend? A. [Douglas 
Porteous] No. 

Q. My father-in-law was 90% in- 
vested in funds in 1929 and lost all his 
money. Why would he do any better 
in a similar situation now? A. [Edward 
C. Johnson, Fidelity Fund] There is 
so much regulation of the economy now 
that the chance of a duplication of 1929 
is exactly zero. Also the mutual funds 
of today are different from the closed- 
end trusts and superholding companies 
which fell apart in the crash. 

Q. Is it wise to invest in a mutual 
fund which specializes in the stocks of 
just one industry? A. [Paul A. Just, 
Television Fund] Yes, if you want to 
participate in a growth industry. Every 
investment portfolio suffers attrition 
due to mistakes and unforeseen events. 
Investment in a growth industry helps 
to offset this attrition. 

Closed-End Query. Q. Why shouldn't 
I buy a good closed-end stock instead 
of a mutual fund? [Closed-end funds 
have a fixed number of shares and are 
usually traded on one of the exchanges 
just like any other stock. The mutual, or 
open-end, funds sell new treasury stock 
directly to the investor, buying it back 
automatically at its net asset value if 
and when the irivestor is ready to sell.] 
A. [Douglas Porteous] Many of the 
closed-end funds are like some of the 
old-line firms in Wall St. In their finan- 
cial thinking they are mentally muscle- 
bound. In an open-end fund the sole 
criterion for success is alert manage- 
ment ability. The closed-end funds are 
with few exceptions selling at substan- 
tial discounts below net asset value, 
whereas an open-end fund can always 
be sold for exactly its net asset value. 
Closetl-end funds are for the “smart 
apple” who knows how to use the dis- 
counts for his own advantage. Gener- 
ally speaking, they are not for the long- 


term investor. 


(For additional information on In- 
vestment Trusts, see page 30.) 
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Labor Scene 


The “Harmony” Clause 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


THE TUG-oF-waR between labor and 
ees over whether industry 
car afford wage increases in face of 
a sluggish business outlook has over- 
shadowed a development in collec- 
tive bargaining on the local and un- 
publicized level. Unions in increas- 
ing numbers are pledging coopera- 
tign to boost sendaitina oad teltoce 
their members to put in a “fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay.” 

These pledges take the 
form of “harmony clauses,” 
inserted in union agree- 
ments. Harmony clauses 
take many forms. Some 
are little more than 
pledges of good faith. 
Others are strongly word- 
ed to impress employees 
with the idea that the 
union really means what it says. 

This clause in a osha: 4 
Honeywell Regulator Co. contract 
signed last month is a pledge of the 
simpler type: 

“The company and the union en- 
dorse the. principle of a fair day’s 
work for a fair devs ay and agree 
to do everything in their power to 
obtain maximum productivity. . . .” 

A somewhat stronger pledge ap- 
pears ir the current contract be- 
tween the Diamond T Motor Car 
Co. and the Automotive Workers In- 
dustrial Union: 

“The Union agrees to maintain 

uality standards as established by 
the Company, to cooperate with the 
Company in the attainment of full 
production and efficiency, and to 
that end the Union agrees to observe 


. all rules of the Company not in- 


consistent with this agreement. . . .” 

The CIO Steelworkers, in a new 
contract with the McNeil Machine 
& Engineering Co. (Akron, Ohio) 
a to wage an active campaign 
to increase efficiency and produc- 
tivity in consideration of a wage in- 
crease granted by the company. This 
is the clause: 

“In consideration of the increase 
in wage rates provided, the Union 
for itself, and the employees repre- 
sented by it, agrees: (a) To coop- 
erate in increasing the efficiency and 
productivity of the plants by an ac- 
tive campaign among the employees. 





(b) To cooperate in increasing plant 
discipline likewise by an active cam- 
paign within its membership, so that 
among other things the practices of 
reading on the job, gambling on the 
job, and any unnecessary visiting in 
the shop, shall be eliminated. (c) 
To cooperate with the Company in 
the further establishment and the 
promotion of a system, the purpose 
of which shall be to ob- 
tain individual production 
records and generally to 
increase efficiency of the 
plants and the individual 
employees therein.” 
Words, of course, can- 
not guarantee cooperation 
or harmonious relati@ns. 
But the inclusion of such 
a pledge in the union con- 
tract is bound to have some effect 
on the attitude of the workers and 
the men who speak for them. If the 
pledge is carried out in good faith, 
it can help to increase productivity. 
Another type of union cooperation 
which can help a company maintain 
its competitive position is found in 
a contract clause which promises 
that competitors will not be ager 
more advantageous terms by the 
union. A provision like this is fre- 
quently used when a group of em- 
ployers bargains through an associa- 
tion and wishes to be assured that 
independents outside the group do 
not get a better deal. Or the union 
may promise that if it extends more 
favorable terms to another company, 
such terms will also be extended to 
the employer who signed up first. 
Sometimes this kind of bargaining 
works in reverse, when the union in- 
sists on a clause which will guaran- 
tee it any new benefits granted by 
other employers in the same indus- 
try. Here is the clause from a shoe 
manufacturer's contract. It has ob- 
vious disadvantages from an em- 
loyer’s viewpoint: 
. on the event more liberal bene- 
fits such as holiday pay, vacations or 
insurance are agreed to with repre- 
sentatives of any comparable group 
of Company employees, uh as 
other tanneries or shoe factories, the 
same benefits will be offered to em- 
ployees of this tannery.” 
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SEWING BEE 


Singer Co. pacing field 
as home sewing revival 
keeps country in stitches 


Now ENJOYING THE FRUITS of an unex- 
pected renaissance in home sewing, the 
sewing machine industry has escaped 
the post-war fate limned for it by 
some pre-war pessimists. At the time, 
market saturation, competition from 
ready-to-wear clothing, and other fac- 
tors were expected to relegate the sew- 
ing machine to a seldom-used corner 
spot. 

One man, however, in an unwonted 
burst of enthusiasm, ventured to pre- 
dict that: “After the war we shall be 
confronted with the greatest demand 
ever experienced.” This was the late 
Sir Douglas Alexander, then head of 
the Singer Manufacturing Co., a name 
long synonymous with the sewing ma- 
chine. He spoke at a time when the 
company had suffered from a 10-year 
shrinKage in its business through the 
progressively severe international trade 
restrictions imposed by country after 
country during the depressed ’30s. 

His prescience is borne out by the 
‘ figures. Industry output, according to 
the 1939 Census, was $29.7 million. In 
the 1947 census it had jumped to $97 
million. Pattern sales also soared, going 
from 44 million in 1939 to over 100 
million last year. 

Stitch In Time. Singer was quick to 
cash in on this revival of interest in 
home sewing, jumped the number of its 
famous sewing centers up to 1,000, 


a 
4 
: 


taught almost half a million women 
how to cut, fit, and stitch last year, as 
compared with a pre-war figure of 
about 150,000. And this market will 
mushroom further as teen-agers flock to 
domestic science courses in droves, 
eager to learn how to make their own 
clothes. All these developments should 
help Singer continue its fabulously prof- 
itable career. 

Like a crotchety dowager, The Singer 
Manufacturing Co. is suspicious of any- 
one poking around in its domain. 
Among the last of the business old- 
guard who practice the maxim that 
“Silence is golden,” this wealthy, highly 
self-sufficient concern presents the para- 
dox of a company anxious to put its 
machines into as many homes as pos- 
sible, yet lifts its skirts disdainfully 
when it comes to giving information 
most other companies usually - give 
freely. 

Industry King-Pin. Long-time blue 
chip among stocks, the company’s shut- 
mouth policy has driven many a finan- 
cial analyst almost mad. Its bare-bones 
annual report is a masterpiece of reti- 
cence. Always a money-maker par ex- 
cellence, and a generous sharer of prof- 
its with its tight little family of 4,000 
stockholders, Singer has practically 
dominated the industry ever since the 
day when old Isaac Merritt Singer 
made the first practical sewing machine 
in 1851. 

Forming a patent-protecting pool 
with some of his competitors in the 
mid-’50s—they all had to pay tribute to 
Elias Howe when the courts decided 
his patent had been infringed—by the 
time the pool dissolved in 1877 Singer 
was far out front, has maintained its 


International 


In the Congo, too 


lead ever since through shrewd mer- 
chandising tactics. In typical Yankee 
peddler fashion old Isaac had blanketed 
the world, both civilized and uncivil- 
ized, so that today Singer is a household 
word not only in the local neighbor- 
hood, but also. along the banks of the 
Nile or the Congo. A far-flung service 
organization was also set up to back 
its sales force. And its position was 
clinched by the introduction of the 
electric sewing machine in 1889. 

Today Singer turns out about 2,500 
models for household and factory use. 
Other products include vacuum clean- 
ers, fans and electrical appliances, a 
surgical stitcher, and an electric bond- 
ing machine for use on plastic materials, 
A subsidiary, Diehl Manufacturing Co., 
makes electric motors and accessories, 
The company also has its own foundry 
and operates a cabinet factory. 

Another subsidiary, Singer Sewing 
Machine Co., markets the company’s 
products in the Western Hemisphere 
and other parts of the world. It has a 
third interest in International Securities 
Co., which owns stock in companies en- 
gaged in selling Singer machines. Other 
holdings include the Poinsett Lumber 
and Manufacturing Co., the Interna- 
tional Fidelity Insurance Co., a 28h% 
interest in Singer Mfg. Co. Ltd., Scot- 
land, and the $7 million Singer Build- 
ing in New York City. 

A Top Earner. Earnings have always 
been good, hit $15,169,778, or $16.86 
per share, last year, have not gone be- 
low $12 million annually since 1941. 
The stock, currently selling at about 
225, has an equity value of $207. Total 
assets are $209 million, $94 million 
of which are represented by a securities 
account. 

At its June meeting, new President 
Lightner said that demand was very 
active, that the current strike was not 
endangering its business, and that ef- 
forts were being made to offset rising 
labor costs by new machinery and in- 

roved manufacturing methods. The 
fatter, apparently, were not to its work- 
ers’ liking, for they went out on strike 
last May in the Bridgeport, Conn., and 
Elizabeth, N. J., plants, are still out. 
Both sides are intransigent, despite all 
efforts by mediators to settle the strike, 
the first major one in 76 years. Major 
point at issue is the company’s “stand- 
ards,” or incentive system, which the 
union alleges is a form of speed-up. 

Singer never divulges sales figures- 
how many machines it built last year, 
or even 50 years ago, is anybody's 
guess. Perhaps 500,000 machines would 
be a fair estimate for 1948 output. In 
any event current b is large, 
should remain so as thousands of Amer- 
ican women turn enthusiastically to 4 
new interest—making their own clothes. 
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SAFETY CHAMP 


Du Pont plant shatters 
world safety record: 7 
years with no lost time 


LOST-TIME ACCIDENTS cost American 
industry and its workers $2,650,000,000 
last year. The National Safety Council 
reported 1,950,000 disabling injuries re- 
sulting in 275,000,000 man-days lost— 
the equivalent of removing 1,000,000 
men from industry for a year. Deaths 
exceeded 16,000. 

Yet while this gloomy score was be- 
ing compiled, employees at the Martins- 
ville, Va., nylon plant of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. were busy running 
up a new world safety record. As proof 
that men can work for years without 
seriously injuring themselves, they went 
over the top this past April, at last re- 
port had totaled 19,375,116 man-hours 
without a single lost-time accident. The 
record had lasted close to seven years. 

Old Story? It was the occasion for 
a big celebration by Martinsville’s 1,300 
employees and a flattering speech by 
President Crawford H. Greenewalt, but 
smashing world records was nothing 
new to Du Pont employees. They were 
only breaking the record of another 
Du Pont nylon plant, at Seaford, Del., 
where 18,871,795 man-hours had been 
completed without a lost-time injury. 

Contrasted with national safety aver- 
ages, the Martinsville record is amazing. 
Its zero frequency rate for seven years 
compares with 11.49 lost-time accidents 
per 1,000,000 man-hours worked in all 
industry in 1948, and 8.79 for the tex- 
tile industry, in which the Martinsville 
nylon plant is classified. The 76,572 
Du Pont employees in 1948 tallied the 
miraculous record of 72—less than one 
lost-time accident per million man-hours 
worked. 

Safety First. Since the day 31-year- 
old E. I. du Pont built his first powder 
mills near Wilmington, Del., safety has 
been a No. 1 management policy. No 
employee today is allowed to do any 
job he considers unsafe, to operate any 
machine he thinks hazardous, or to per- 
form any duty until he has been thor- 
oughly instructed. Every worker is held 
personally responsible for the safety 
program, and he may be fired for re- 
peated infractions of safety rules. 

The record- smashing Martinsville 
program is typical of most Du Pont 
plants. Here, briefly, is how it works: 

1. A Central Safety Committee, com- 
posed of the five divisional heads and 
the medical and safety supervisors, is 
the guiding light. Meeting monthly, it 
makes safety policies, helps solve spe- 


cial problems, reviews and passes on 
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safety suggestions, and closely follows 
the plant record for indicative trends. 

2. A subcommittee, the Safety Ac- 
tivities Committee, meets twice a 
month, considers safety, health, and 
protection problems affecting all or any 
part of the plant. 

3. All safety items are passed down 
by the Central Committee to super- 


visors, who instruct foremen, who in 


turn carry the “messages” to workers at 
regular group meetings. 

Serious Business. 4. The old saw, 
“Train up the child in the way he 
should go and he will not depart from 
it,” is serious business at Martinsville. 
A methods and standards group assists 
plant areas in establishing efficient and 
safe ways of doing jobs and sets up 
standard practices that must be fol- 
lowed. Then all employees are meticu- 
lously trained in their performance. 

5. The plant is divided into a number 
of safety groups, each under an out- 
standing leader. 

6. Safe equipment for Du Pont em- 
ployees starts at the blueprint stage. In 
general, all new projects are closely 
studied from the safety angle. Machines 
are tested, unsafe features are corrected. 
Du Pont area supervisors must certify 


that all new projects are safe for opera- 
tion. 

7. Safety guards at Martinsville fall 
into three classifications: personal, phy- 
sical, educational. They include such 
items as hand-rails, machine guards, 
goggles, hairnets, safety shoes, and 
masks. Uniforms are required in certain 
areas, and safety shoes are recom- 
mended for everybody. 

8. Believing that healthy workers are 
safe workers, all job. applicants are 
given complete pre-employment physi- 
cal examinations that meet strict medi- 
cal standards. These are repeated an- 
nually. 

Nine Out Of Ten. 9. Every time the 
plant wins a Board of Directors Safety 
Award (about every 158 days at Mar- 
tinsville), each employee is given the 
choice of a valuable prize, such as a 
camera, ice-crusher, luggage, or the 
like. At last count Martinsville had won 
nine Directors’ awards. 

10. Finally, workers are urged to take 
safety home with them. 

It sounds simple in the writing, but 
almost 150 years of experience and 
planning have gone into this program. 
It must be good. It has produced the 
best safety results in the world. 








Donald M. Nelson 


sentative to China and Russia. 





What’s Happened To... 


Go where glory waits thee! 
But while fame elates thee, 
Oh, still remember me! 


—THomMas Moore. 


Then: In January of ’42 Donald Marr Nelson was 
tapped for the chairmanship of the power-wielding 
’ War Production Board, central committee of our 
national war effort. From then until October, ’44, 
when he resigned, scarcely a day passed without 
some mention in the nation’s press of his activities 
—either as WPB chairman or as President Roosevelt’s personal repre- 


In 1940, on leave from his vice-presidency of Sears, Roebuck Co., 
Nelson had acted as director of procurement for the Treasury Dept., 
later became director of purchases for the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. In ’41 he took over the executive directorship of the Supply Prior- 
ities and Allocation Board, from which he stepped up to head the WPB. 
In 1945 he became president of the Independent Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers Society, a post which he held until 1948. ; 
_ Last Made The News: In Sept., 1948, Nelson was named vice-president 
of Mission Pak, shippers of fancy fruits. 

Now: “I have just returned,” he writes, “from a trip abroad to England, 
France and Italy and found your letter of June 10th. I am chairman of 
the board of Electronized Chemicals Corp., engaged in a pursuit of 
sterilization through the use of electronic rays, but I am enjoying the 
leisurely life . . . in my home in California, 219 South Mapleton Drive, 
Los Angeles. I find that a publicity spotlight disappears after a while 
and leaves one to silent contemplation.” 


Tranquillity! thou better name 
Than all the family of Fame. 


—COLERIDGE. 


Next month: Harry Bennett, ex-Ford personnel directur. 
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NEW IDEAS 


...in television, aluminum, alloys, plastics, 
air compression, trailers 


“ALL FOR ONE” 


The long feud between tenant and 
landlord over television antennae is 
about to be amicably settled. Recently 
announced is a new master antenna 
that automatically amplifies the signals 
from various TV channels, pipes them 
to each and every tenant apartment. 
The “Master Amplified Antenna Sys- 
tem” utilizes one specially designed an- 
tenna for each channel, with tenants 
paying the landlord a nominal fee for 
the priviledge of plugging into the sys- 
tem. The apartment-house roof that 
looks like an octogenarian’s birthday 
cake is on the way out. 

(Transvision, Inc., New Rochelle, 
N.Y.) 


ALUMINUM TRIM 


You've heard of aluminum roofs and 
screens; if youre a metal-conscious 





For Your MAILING LIST... 


MASTER 
ADDRESSER 


$2450 plus Fed. tax 
(Supplies Extra) A 


NO STENCILS 
NO PLATES 
NO RIBBONS 
NO INK Pat. applid. for 


Prints from carbon impressions typed on a long 
strip of paper tape—up to 20 addresses per minute. 
Reproduces from 50 to 100 times. Clean, simple, 
easy to use. 





Will also print from 
typed labels attached 
to your business forms. 
?' At your office supply 
dealer, or write to — 


5508-F Excelsior Ave. . Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
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LOS ANGELES+ CALIFORNIA 





YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorably—get across your 
ideas. Let the Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the power of mind. 
For free book write Scribe L.B.H. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
Californi 


San Jose, fornia 








modern you can now build your house 
with aluminum door frames, base- 
boards, and window trims. Advantage: 
the metal “mill” work can be installed 
as soon as the structure is roughed in; 
wood trim requires that the plastering 
job be done first—and dry—before in- 
stallation. “Altrico Trim” eliminates 
cutting and fitting on the job, as all 
hardware cut-outs (lock striker plate, 
door hinge pockets, etc.) and nail and 
screw holes are incorporated into the 
trim at the factory. 

(Altrico Sales Co., 1046 Penobscot 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich.) 


COLD STEEL 


At first blush one would think that 
a new steel alloy—Lebanon Grade 22, 
designed to withstand temperatures of 
—423 degrees F.—would be of limited 
use. The booming rocket industry, how- 
ever, demands steels that keep their 
strength at —298 degrees F., effectively 
contain the liquid oxygen used for pro- 
pulsion purposes. Similar requirements 
are demanded by oil, chemical, and 
other processing industries. The new 
alloy contains 19.5% chromium and 9% 
nickel, among other. alloying constitu- 
ents, and actually increases its tensile 
strength and hardness as the tempera- 
ture is lowered. Grade 22 can also be 
either gas- or electric-welded without 
subsequent heat treatment. Parodoxi- 
cally, it has excellent high temperature 
physical properties. 

(Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, 
Pa.) 


AIR CART 


Shown below is a dual-pressure, low- 
cost portable air compressor unit offer- 
ing a choice of two working pressures. 


Powered with a % H.P. electric motor, 
the flick of a lever gives 150 pounds 


pressure for grease- Or air-gun opera- 
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tion, or 50-pound, continuous-running 
pressure for paint or insecticide spray- 
ing. Ideal for farmers, painting contrac- 
tors, or home-owners, the unit is port- 
able, comes with or without rubber- 
tired cart. 

(American Brake Shoe Co., 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y.) 


PLASTIC HAWKSHAW 


If you flash a $20 bill on a salesgirl 
don’t think she’s gone berserk if she 
furiously starts dialing numbers with 
no telephone in sight. She’s just using 
her “Spuriscope,” shown here, to see 
if the bill is the McCoy. Made of Beetle 
plastic, and resembling a telephone 


dial, the gadget signals the legal alpha- 
betical series designation when the se- 
rial number of a bill is dialed. If the 
series letter doesn’t jibe with that on 
your $20 bill you've been swindled. 
Heavy money-handlers will find the 
“Spuriscope” handy and accurate—un- 
til the counterfeiter himself buys one. 

(Ruth Devices Corp., 11 Broadway, 
New York 4, N.Y.) 


“FIFTH WHEEL” 


A new 34-inch, side-oscillating “fifth 
wheel” for trailers has just been an- 
nounced, features an entirely new 
method of ersagise. Wry dap Side- 
wise tilting is controlled by two resil 
ient rubber stabilizers under each side 
of the plate, which is free to oscillate, 
unchecked, one degree either way. 
From one to three degrees a stabilizer 
builds up a resistance of 5,000 Ibs. If 
the load oscillates more than this 4 
second stabilizer becomes effective, 
makes the combined resistance to tip 
ping 10,000 Ibs. at six degrees move 
ment. Called the “Dual-Control Side- 
Oscillator,” the device makes trailer 
control both gradual and positive. A 
three-point locking mechanism prevents 
accidental uncoupling. 

(American Steel Foundries, Automo- 
tive Div., 400 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill.) 
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Why 5,285,425 is a lucky number 
for anyone who wants a new car! 


HE automobile industry has been 
doing a magnificent job. The num- 
ber of passenger cars and trucks — 
5,285,425—produced in spite of difficul- 
ties in 1948 is convincing evidence of 
just how good that job has been. 
5,285,425 is a lucky number, too, if 
you want a new car. For with production 
at an even higher level than last year, 
everyone who plans to purchase a new 
automobile can look forward to an early 
delivery of the car of his choice. 
The steel industry deserves credit for 
an “assist” on this good job. Despite the 
vast quantities of steel which have had 
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CORPORATION 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
ey Helping to Puild a Petter 


to go into the nation’s other vital needs 
during the past few years, the auto 
makers have been getting the steel to 
boost their production figures amazingly 
high. 

In addition, United States Steel has 
been supplying steel for housing devel- 
opments all over the country, for new 
superhighways, for railroad equipment, 
for bridges, for power projects and civic 
improvements of many kinds. 

Whatever the job the nation has— 
United States Steel is ready to help. 986 
million dollars worth of additions and 
improvements to U. S. Steel plants — all 


SUBSIDIARIES 
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started since the end of the war — are 
nearly completed. The steel has been 
rolling out at a record-breaking rate. 

Behind the scenes of this activity, 
United States Steel research scientists 
have been quietly and steadily creating 
the improvements that keep steel ahead 
of any other material. Nothing else can 
do what steel can do. United States Steel 
can supply what it takes to help build a 
better America. 


This label is your guide to quality Steel. 
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Preferred by more users 
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combined!* 


No doubt about it... Chevrolet trucks are the top values. 
For America’s truck operators—people who know trucks for 
what they're worth—prefer them to this overwhelming degree: 
Truck users buy more Chevrolets than the next two makes 
combined!* See your Chevrolet dealer and get all the facts 
about these finest trucks. *According to latest official 19.49 truck registration figures. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 
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The stock market, by all odds, our best economic 
prognosticator, has been saying, in recent weeks, 
rather impressively, that a turn in the business 
trend is not far off. 

Several encouraging developments have already 
appeared. 

For example: 

Steel orders and output are up. 

Non-ferrous metals, after their downswing in 
prices and production, are doing better. 

Latest reported railway car loadings show a 
modest gain. At least a few laid-off railway em- 
ployees are being re-hired. 

Commercial loans continue to rise modestly. 

Machine-tool makers have lately experienced 
perked-up demand. 

Employment holds not very far from maximum. 

look for a reduction in unemployment in 
the fall. 

Inve *tories, after being drastically cut in con 
lines, are being replenished here and there, wit 
the prospect that this process will continue. This 
applies to retailers as well as to wholesalers. 

A Dun & Bradstreet survey finds greater opti- 
mism among business men generally. 

Advertising associations report that many con- 
cerns plan to conduct more vigorous campaigns. 

Average quotations for stocks reached a new 
peak for 1949—notwithstanding the ballooning of 
“short” sales to a 17-year high record. 

The financial world has been heartened by steps 
taken by governmental bodies to stimulate credit 
expansion, steps which have benefitted government 
security prices. 

The conduct of Congress also has had favorable 
influence. Not only has Congress turned down 
President Truman’s request that taxes be ballooned 
$4,000,000,000, but in other ways it has leaned 
towards conservatism, towards consideration for 
business and investors. Moreover, it is endorsing 
some of the Hoover Commission’s program calcu- 
lated to effect far-reaching government reforms, 
economies. 

All in all, public sentiment over the domestic 
outlook is, on balance, improving. 


LESS FAVORABLE ASPECTS 


The picture, however, has shades. 

Store sales have dropped res mo 

Many companies record profit declines, even 
where volume of business was maintained. 

Most commodity prices have weakened more or 
less—although this is actually healthy rather than 
unhealthy, makes for salutary readjustment from 
artificial wartime heights. 


B. C. FORBES 


- LUCIEN O. HOOPER . W.C. HANSON 


Stocks Forecast Uptrend 
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Labor leaders are inciting widespread concern. 
They voice determination to obtain fresh benefits 
for workers, either in the form of outright wage 
boosts or pension or other concessions. The dan- 
ger of strikes in two of the country’s vital indus- 
tries, automotive and steel, is ‘widely recognized 
as repressive. 

Everyone familiar with the workings of eco- 
nomics realizes that another upsurge of wage costs 
would incite inflation, would be most injurious to 
the restoration of a healthy national economy, 
would still further discourage the flow of indivi- 
dual and family savings into employment-furnish- 
ing enterprises, and thus hasten America down the 
path towards State Socialism. 

May heaven preserve us from that! Britain’s sad 
experience should be accepted by every thoughtful 
American as a red-light warning. Americans ought 
to note that in such continental European countries 
as France, Germany, Italy, the swing, as revealed 
by recent elections, has been most definitely to- 
wards the Right. 


DARK INTERNATIONAL CLOUDS 


Very dark international clouds have been gather- 
ing. 

Most threatening is the recent dissension be- 
tween Britain and the United States. A campaign 
hostile to America has been launched because of 
the current refusal to increase enormously Mar- 
shall Plan aid to Britain. She is now insisting upon 
being granted some 50% more than was originally 
figured. She claims that her dollar scarcity has 
become much more acute, that her gold and dollar 
reserves are dwindling alarmingly. that no remedy 
is within sight. Her situation admittedly is grave. 

The world is awaiting the outcome of the Sep- 
tember conference at Washington among high level 
governmental representatives of the United States, 
Britain, Canada. Nobody has yet enunciated any 
acceptable solution of the infinitely involved prob- 
lem. 

Latest reports are less optimistic over economic 
recovery in Western Europe. 

ERP Commissioner Paul Hoffman isn’t satisfied 
that all recipients of U. S. aid are doing everything 
feasible to better conditions by expanding produc- 
tion, easing trade barriers, facilitating inter-country 
currency settlements. 

It is unthinkable, however, that a complete break 
between this country and Britain will be allowed 
to erupt. That would precipitate world conse- 
quences shuddering to contemplate, would unques- 
tionably strengthen the hand of Russia. 

—B. C. Fores. 
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TO A $10,000 
MAN WHO WANTS 
TO EARN MORE 


A Message from The 
WALL STREET JOURNAL 


You probably think The Wall Street 
Journal is just for millionaires. That is 
WRONG. The Wall Street Journal is a 
daily business guide for every substantial 
citizen who earns a living. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get the 
fastest possible w: of any new trend 
that may affect your business and per- 
sonal income, You get the facts in time 
to take whatever steps are needed to pro- 
tect your interests or to seize quickly a 
new profit-making opportunity. You are 
promptly and reliably informed on every 
major new Sovente relating to: Taxes, 
Prices, Inventories, Industries, Produc- 
tion Trends, Commodities, Securities, 
Marketing, Consumer Buying, Labor, 
World Trade, Finance and New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal is the com- 
plete business daily . .. with the largest 
staff of writers on business and financial 
subjects . .. and, in addition, it is the only 
business paper served by all four big press 
associations. Why not try it for the next 
3 months ... just tear out this ad and 
attach it to your check for $6 and mail. 
Or tell us to bill you. Trial subscription 
$6 for 3 months (in U.S. and possessions) . 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Readers in Pacific Coast states and Arizona, Idaho, 
Nevada and Utah please address 415 Bush St., 
San Francisco 8, California F 9-1 


ee 
| SENSITIVE INDEX 


| time-proven method of in- 

i| terpreting today's stock market 
I| to your advantage. 

} ® Investigate its past action. 
} © Check this Index for a working so- 

| lution to your investment problem. 
mH © Let its BUY and SELL SIGNALS 
1 help you to greater profits. 
i) SPECIAL OFFER: If you have never 
Hl tried this service before, send $5 for 

six weeks’ trial subscription. 

| The best time to try this study is now. 
ii Its next signal may prove very important. 


| STEPHEN GARGILIS 
| FINANCIAL SERVICE 


Dept. 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Inflation and Common Stocks 
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Now Versus Pre-war. A brief review 
of changes in American prices since 
pre-war seems in order now, as we en- 
ter the fifth year since Victory-in-Japan. 

1. Wholesale Commodity Prices in 
general are more than double their pre- 
war level, thereby virtually halving the 
purchasing power of money. 

2. Despite their declines from post- 
war highs, which were the highest on 
record, prices of Farm Products are still 
nearly triple pre-war. 

3. Earnings Factory Workers 
(now up 127%), have far outdistanced 
the rise in Cost of Living (up 75%). 

4. Common Stocks, however, would 
need to rise more than 50% from current 
levels merely to restore their pre-war 
balance. 


Net 
Change 
Since 
Report Pre-war 


Pre-war 
(Aug., Latest 
American Price Data 1939) 
COMMON STOCKS* 
(Std. & Poor’s 416 
Stocks) 
Cost of Living* 
Building Costst 
Commodity Prices 
(Wholesale)+ 
Weekly Earnings 
Factory Workers.. $53.68 +127% 
Prices of Farm 


Productst 169 +177% 


+ 35% 
+_ 75% 
+103% 
+107% 


$24.52 








To Reach the Tops 


FORBES Is Tops 














*Indexes: 1935-1939 equals 100. tIndexes: 
1926 equals 100. {tIindexes: 1913 equals 100. 


INFLATION AND COMMON STOCKS. 
Commodities, Real Estate and Common 
Stocks are the three major “property” 
classifications. Inflationary movements 
in this country usually proceed vigor- 
ously in only one or two of these fields 
at a time. 
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In 1920, for example, price inflation 
showed its greatest force in Commodi- 
ties. Several years later, the price-boom 
blossomed out in Real Estate. Still later, 
Common Stocks had their boom—the 
greatest in hi , 

Somewhat similarly, in recent years 
Stocks were relatively neglected, while 
quotations soared in Real Estate 
and Commodities. Can it be that the 
new inflation is now “catching on” in 
the stock market? 

For a long time our market has been 
aware of the sad state of affairs in 
Great Britain. The general public, how- 
ever, may be somewhat shocked when 
the facts from England are more fully 
publicized shortly, on the occasion of 
the British-American monetary confer- 
ences in Washington. 

This writer feels that, at worst, the 
British situation will only temporarily 
dampen public sentiment toward Amer- 
ican stocks. 

Looking further ahead, any practical 

solution of England’s “dollar shortage’ 
can only spell more inflation for Amer- 
ica. 
So great is the hoard of dollars and 
dollar equivalents in this country, how- 
ever, that, once a movement to shift 
into equities really gets going, stock 
prices should advance to substantially 
higher levels. 

The scramble to buy American stocks 
referred to here in a recent issue may 
now be under way. If not, it is unlikely 
to be long delayed. 
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by KENNETH WARD* 
Delafield & Delafield 


INVESTORS SEE SO MANY uncertainties 
on every hand today that they tend to 
postpone decisions, ing in time 
that the outlook will e clearer; 
but as the outlook does become clearer 
the investment opportunities usually be- 
come less and less. _ 

In retrospect, if we put on the glasses 
of yesterday, we find. on the thres- 
hold of unusual opportunities, general 
confusion, turmoil and bewilderment 
exist on the state of business and our 
future economy. I doubt that there has 
ever been a period in stock market his- 
tory where the outlook was entirely 


clear. 

We should look ahead today with 
the foresight of those who succeeded 
before, be: that the times may be 
no more uncertain and that relative op- 
portunities may be just as great. 

During the past three years the stock 
market has remained in a relatively nar- 
row trading » ange of 30 points, between 
a high of approximately 190 and a low 
of 160 Dow-Jones. Within that price 
range it is evident that many stocks are 
holding near the top of this zone, while 
a great number of others have broken 
through all previous resistance levels 
and are very close to historical low 

























points. 

Probably this disparity has caused in- 
vestors to be cautious about purchasing 
stock. It may be due to the fact that 
investors have placed a premium on 
proven values and over-discounted the 
future prospects of many other com- 
panies, 

Yet within this narrow price range 
there have been anon 
switches that could have been made 
for the benefit of the investor. 

Taking one day over a year ago, June 
15, 1948, when the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial averages were selling at their high 
just above 190, a switch the lead- 
ing copper stocks into high-grade util- 
ities would have shown a 25% better 
performance in favor of such an invest- 
ment shift. 

On the same day the sale of leading 
textile shares and the purchase of to- 
baceos would have shown an advantage 
in favor of the investor of over 40%. 

Taking one more example, the sale 
of high-grade oil stocks at that time and 
a switch into the leading variety chain 
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Investment Switches 


stores would have shown 25% better 
performance. 

Had the investor waited almost six 
months and made these same switches 
at the low after the November election, 
on November 29, at 171 Dow-Jones he 
would have been 20% better off as of 
today, ‘with the averages close to 180. 

If this is true in a market that has 
remained within a 12% price range, it 
should be equally true in a market that 
is rising or falling. 

The real point of the above illustra- 
tions is that managers of investment 
funds should be alert at all times to 
detect the opportunity for profitable 
switching. 

Some of the standard guideposts 
used in detecting these possible shifts 
are: If an industry has been in a ris- 
ing vex for several years and the de- 
mand for its product has been grad- 
ually satisfied, and competition is 
beginning to result in narrowing price 
margins, then the future becomes ques- 
tionable even though the past record is 
good, and sling may appear advisable. 

On the other hand, if an industry has 
proven its necessity, and is thoroughly 
established in the economy; if it is in a 
sound financial, and competitive posi- 
tion, and if in the foreseeable future it 
is likely to return to a normal status of 
earnings, then buying would seem ad- 
visable, even though unusual circum- 
stances have brought about a less than 
normal period of activity and conse- 
quently lower values in market. 

These trends are often made more 
visible by a. proper examination of 
charts that tend to deny or substantiate 
a final decision on such switches. 

The transition from an economy of 
scarcity to an economy of abundance 
seems to be proceeding over a consid- 
erable period of time and so far in a 
very moderate and orderly fashion. 
While the business readjustment should 
continue further, many investors have 
discounted this post-war business cor- 
rection more than two years in advance. 
Many groups of stocks and stocks with- 
in groups seem relatively undervalued, 
while others seem high relative to the 
readjustments they are still facing. 

There also seems to be a very wide 
spread existing today between stable 
stocks and the more cyclical issues. 

It takes a good deal of intelligence, 
foresight and courage to make shifts in 
investment portfolios even where there 
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What's Ahead for 
AUTO STOCKS? 


“Buy — “Hold — “Switch” 
Advice on 6 Active Issues 


UTO Sales continue at record 
levels but competition 


between makers is increasing. 
UNITED in a two-page survey 
forecasts sales prospects, profit 
margins and earnings for leading 
companies, and gives definite mar- 
ket ratings on these six stocks: 
Chrysler Kaiser-Frazer 
General Motors Nash Kelvinator 
Hudson Studebaker 

Be prepared for possible changes in the 
automobile field this year by checking this 
revealing report against your own holdings. 
Yours with Month’s Trial 


This Special Report & weekly 
UNITED Investment Reports sent $1 
for one month to new readers for 
Send $1 for Report FM-36 NOW! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ". re Boston I6, Mass. 





is supervision of well-qualified man- 
agement. It is much easier to stand 
“pat” and hold a long-term position. 

It is as necessary, nevertheless, to 
take advantage of these profitable op- 
portunities now as it was in the past 
and will be in the future. 


* Mr. Ward, well known in investment 
circles, is guest columnist while Joseph 
Goodman is on vacation. Mr. Goodman 
will resume his articles upon his return 
next month. 


On The Bookshelf 


How To Do Business with THE U.S. 
GovERNMENT, by Oliver Hoyem (Pub.: 
Oliver Durrell, Inc. Price: $5). 

“How to use your government, how 
to sell to your government, and how to 
understand that vast solid machinery of 
government that underlies and makes 
possible the more flashy and controver- 
sial political overtones.” 


BottoM-Up MANAGEMENT, by William 
B. Given, Jr., (Pub.: Harper & Bros., 
New York, N.Y.). 

Authored by the president of Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe Co., it presents the 
case “for encouraging the initiative 
down the line, for allowing scope for 
mistakes if unavoidable, for building a 
sense of participation at every level.” 














This Tested Plan Helps You 


MANAGE 
YOUR MONEY 
WISELY 


If you have it in you to build your finan- 
cial future by careful planning—if you 
hope to get ahead financially on the 
strength of your own good judgment— 
you will welcome the reli guidance 
ef Barron’s National Business and Fi- 
nancial Weekly. 


Barron’s is designed to meet your 
personal seeds for timely, basic busi- 
ness and investment information. It 
shows you the implications of each 
week’s political and economic events, 
as they relate to your investments and 
your income. 


That is why Barron’s never presumes 
to tell you which stocks or bonds you 
should buy or sell. Instead, it tells you 
the facts that affect securities ... the 
underlying trends, immediate outlook, 
vital news and statistics that indicate 
intrinsic values. 

Each week’s issue of Barron’s gives 
you clear, concise information on: Busi- 
ness Trends; Prospects of Industries; 
Investment Opportunities; Commodity 
Developments; Tax Developments; Im- 
pact of Federal Legislation; Stock and 
Bond Markets; Earnings and Dividends; 
Security Price Movements; Individual 
Investments. 


If you are worth over $10,000—or save 
$1,000 or more a year—then you are the 
type of person for whom Barron’s is 
especially edited. 

See for yourself how you can use Bar- 
ron’s to help you manage your mone 
wisely. Six months’ trial, only $7.50; full 
year’s subscription, only $15. Just send 
this ad with your check, or tell us to 
bill you later. F-9-1 


BARRON’S 


NATIONAL BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL WEEKLY 
The Only Weekly Affiliated With Dow-Jones 
40 New Street, New York 4, N. Y. 














Special Semi-Annual Offer 


for the new September Folio of 
Security 


303 CHARTS $2 


The nationally used graphs that picture latest 21 months’ 
dynamic market action with photographic precision . . . 
Unique individual charts for 303 leading listed stecks 
showing Weekly Ranges against background of essential 
data on Earnings, Dividends, Trading Volumes, etc. 


Full year’s subscription, $25. 
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PERHAPS YOU HAVE heard about the 
young couple who decided to be thrifty. 
Back in 1939, instead of buying a Ford 
convertible with heater and radio (and 
other extras) for $1,000, they put their 
money in the savings bank. For ten 
years they drove the old car, but early 
in 1949 it began to fall apart and some- 
thing had to be done about family 
transportation. So they went to the 
savings bank and drew out their de- 
posit, which, through compound inter- 
est, in ten years had grown to about 
$1,280. Then they went around to the 
salesroom to buy a Ford convertible. 
But the price of the Ford had risen 
from $950 to $2,350. 

Savings, up $280—price of item 
wanted, up $1,350. In 1939, the prin- 
cipal bought a ‘whole car. In 1949, the 
principal plus 10 years’ interest bought 
54% of a car. 

That illustrates, rather dramatically, 
the fallacy of seeking principal security 
at the expense of income and apprecia- 
tion in a period of inflation. But it is 
exactly what millions and millions of 
thrifty people have been doing in buy- 
ing government bonds, life insurance 
and —— funds, and in making sav- 
ings bank deposits. 

No one denies that there is a risk 
element in common stocks, real estate 
and other venture investments; but at 
least you have a chance to keep pace 
with inflation. 

In so-called “money” investments 
you have no chance at all. You know 
you are going to take out less buying 
power than you put in. 

Unless there is something different 
about this inflation of ours from any 
other inflation of similar magnitude in 
history, it is going on and on until it 
breaks down *of its own weight. That 
breakdown obviously is not yet here, 
and it probably is years rather than 
months away. 

We already are back in the deficit 
financing os again, which is another 
way of saying that the signature pen 
and the printing press are back at work 
creating “legal tender.” 

The “legal tender” process is pleas- 
ant, and in a political democracy which 
also is an industrial democracy we are 
very unlikely to do unpleasant things 
when there is such pleasant alternative. 

I can see no answer but that dollars 
will get cheaper, that dollars will con- 
tinue to buy less and less. This should 


y LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Stocks Preferable to Cash 










be especially true in the stock market 
where the dollar still buys more than 
anywhere else. 

So I me advantage of all 
temporary in prices to add to 
holdings of dnetebile stock: 

I would put increasing emphasis on 
stocks and decreasing emphasis on 
bonds, pension funds and savings bank 
deposits. 

Cash dividend disbursements by 
American corporations may be as large 
in 1949 as in 1948. Strange as it may 
seem, payments each month thus far 
have been bigger than in the same 
month a year ago. To equal 1948, total 
dividends this year would have to reach 
about $7.8 billion. 

Last year American corporations 
earned about $20.1 billion, a huge 
amount compared with $6.4 billion in 
1940, $4.7 billion in 1937, or even 
$8.4 billion in 1929; but dividends did 
not go up with earnings. Only about 
38.8 cents ef every after-taxes dollar 
found the way to a dividend check. In 
1947, the proportion was even lower 
at about 37 cents on a dollar. In 1939, 
79 cents of each dollar of earnings was 
distributed to corporation owners, and 
in 1929, 68 cents. 

This year, it seems probable that 
total earnings after taxes will be around 
$14 billion, off 29% or 30% from last 
year’s total; but on the basis of the 
present outlook as much as 55% or 56% 
of net may be paid out. 

These figures, of course, are exceed- 
ingly preliminary; but the trend toward 
a more liberal dividend pay-out is well 
past the preliminary Hoh ge That's im- 
portant to common stock owners, and 
also to speculators. Paid out earnings 
always are worth more in the stock 
market than retained earnings. Price- 
earnings ratios should rise. 

What of Genera Morors’ dividend 
policy? With $6.76 a share already in 
the till for the first half year, it seems 
improbable that this giant corporation 
will fail to earn $10 a share in 1949, 
and $10.50 or $11.00 is not an impos- 
sibility. 

Only about a year ago (official earn- 
ings report for the first half of 1948) 
the company itself pointed out that in 
the ten years ended with 1941, Gen- 
eral Motors had paid out 85.7% of net 
in dividends, and that payments during 
the four war years were 70.6% of net. 
Dividends in 1946 and 1947 combined, 
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were 67.6% of income and in 1947 were 
50.4% of income. In 1948, the company 
earned $9.72 a share and paid out 
$4.50. 

If business in the automobile indus- 
try should slow down a little in the 
second half-year, the final quarter divi- 
dend plas we of General Motors would 
improve rather than deteriorate since 
less cash would be needed to handle 
the volume. 

I would look for more than the regu- 
lar $5 dividend on General Motors this 
year—that is, for a nice extra. 


BOOKLET S§ 
Informative Reading 





F tt 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
» interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








671. THe Rote Or MANAGEMENT IN 
Tue INTEGRATION Or Minorities: Shows 
where industry’s responsibility for combat- 
ing communism in America extends be- 
yond economic education; it must solve 
the important problem of racial discrim- 
ination. 


672. Tae Capacrry Or THE UNITED 
States To Marintarms A HicH LEVEL 
Economy: Points out that the ultimate 
limitations upon our capacity to maintain 
a high level economy are how well we 
understand the way in which our economic 
system works, and how badly we want it 
to work bettter. 


673. Commopiry Futures: Concise, 
highly informative brochure on commodity 
futures trading, dealing primarily with 
fundamentals and technicalities. Outlines, 
in easy-to-read simplified form the origin, 
purpose and use of futures contract trad- 
ing. 

674. A Ficutinc FairH FoR AMERICA: 
Labeling the current economic gloom a 
case of “jabber-jitters,” Lever Bros. Presi- 
dent Charles Luckman lays current de- 
pression talk to “economic hypochon- 
driacs.” Gives business a five-point aggres- 
sive program, advocates putting enterprise 
into selling. 


675. Steve Merritt: Attention-getting 
comic book subtly drives home the ad- 
vantages of the “American Way,” is de- 
signed to entertain, capture and hold the 
interest of the reader by “weaving” its 
Message into an interesting story. 


676. The FurureE oF THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SysTEM: Discusses the present status 
of the Federal Reserve System and how 
its fundamental purpose has been altered 
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in recent years. Concludes that the FRS 
is threatened with danger. 


677. Some ADVERTISING RESPONSIBILI- 
Tres IN A Dynamic Society: Reviews 
some advertising history, shows why ad- 
vertising is a necessity today, states five 
basic human needs served by it. Lauds 
advertising as the greatest single means 
of mass communication. 


678. WeELFARE AND INDUSTRY IN THE 
Untrep States: Address delivered in Rio 
De Janeiro at the Pan American Engi- 
neers Congress delineating U.S. industry’s 
contribution to employee welfare and the 
challenges ahead. 


679. EmpLovEE COMMUNICATIONS FOR 
BETTER UNDERSTANDING: Presents a pro- 
gram for industry and makes some practi- 
cal, down-to-earth suggestions to guide 
employers in doing a better job of learn- 
ing what their employees want and in 
keeping them fully informed. 


680. Money Arrer AcE 65: Offers a 
solution to the financial problems of old 
age by calling on a coordinated effort from 
the individual, the employer, and the gov- 
ernment. 


681. THe Street Castincs INnpvustry: 
Highlights the impressive savings in manu- 
facturing costs made possible by use of 
steel castings. Consists mainly of photo- 
graphs with an insert chart showing the 
general engineering types of steel castings. 





The Board of Directors of 
PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


ata meeting held today, declared a quarterly 
Content YY cents per share on the 
mon Stock of the Company, able on Sep- 
beg ta — oy to chansshdess of record 
a e close of business on A’ st 26, le 
Checks will be mailed. i ab 


CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 


Ss . 
August 15, 1949. ecretary-Treasurer 
GU POND E. 1. bu Pont DE NEMOURS | 
& COMPANY 


Witmincton, DELAWARE: August 15, 1949 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.12% a share 
on the outstanding Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 87%4¢ a share on the outstanding Preferred 
Stock—$3.50 Series, both payable October 25, 
1949, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on October 10, 1949; also 65¢ a share 
on the outstanding new $5.00 par value Common 
Stock as the third interim dividend for 1949, 
payable September 14, 1949, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on August 22, 1949. 


L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 
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YEAR OF 
CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDEND 
PAYMENTS 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 


° 
PREFERRED DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of 
the following quarterly div- 
idends: 

50 cents per share on 
Original Preferred Stock, 
payable September 30, 1949, 
to stockholders of record 
on September 5, 1949. 

27 cents per share on 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.32% Series, payable on 
September 30, 1949, to 
stockholders of record on 
September 5, 1949. 

T. J. GAMBLE 
Secretary 


August 19, 1949 


























IBM INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 138th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share 
payable September 10, 1949, to stockholders 
record at the close of business on August 22, 
1949, Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
repared on IBM Electric Punched Card 
eda Machines will be mailed. 
A. L. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 





June 21, 1949 
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REEVES BROTHERS, inc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE . ‘ 


A quarterly dividend of 25c¢ per 
share has been declared, payable 
October 3, 1949, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Sep- 
tember 6, 1949. The transfer books 
of the Company will not be closed. 


J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 
August 5, 1949 


JM J ohns-Manville 


DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 40¢ per share on the Common Stock pa;- 
able September 9, 1949, to holders of record 
August 29, 1949. 
ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 





























UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock of said Com- 
pany, payable September 10, 1949, to stockholders 
of record at 3 o’clock on August 29, 1949. 


C. M. McHENRY, Secretary. 























LOW PRICED 
SHARES 


OF 
Group Securities, Inc; 
incorporated 1933 
For Prospectus, Write 
Your Investment Dealer, or 
Distributors Group, Incorporated 


63 Wall Street 
New York 5, N.Y. 
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AXE-HOUGHTON FUNDS 


Two Balanced Mutual 
Investment .Funds 





Prospectuses may be obtained from 


AUTHORIZED 
INVESTMENT DEALERS 
_ or 
730 Fifth Avenue 
New York 19, N. Y. 




















— 
Keystone 


Custodian | 
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BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 
Prospectus from your dealer or 
The Keystone Company " 


of Boston 























50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 




















or 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 





Your Money f 
by W. C. HANSON 


Investment Trusts Shares 
in Financial Planning 





IN THIS SERIES ON “Managing Your 
Money,” we've been discussing the 
pros and con’s of various anying and 
investing methods. We now apply the 
same analysis to a unique type of se- 
curity—investment trust shares. 

In doing so, it should be remembered 
that this discussion is an integral 
of a continuous series on financial plan- 
ning. It presents certain yardsticks 
which Forses readers can adapt to 











their individual cases, just as has been 
done previously in this series. 

No two persons are in exactly the 
same investment 5 wy og cage ie 
what may be ideal for one could be 
wholly pt for another. 

However, two broad suggestions can 
be made which apply to all cases. The 
first is that you re this vast area of 
investment trusts before venturing very 
far into it with your capital. As, often 























Survey of Typical Investment Trust Shares 


OPEN-END TRUSTS 


188 Recent 
Common Stock Funds Dividend Price 
AFFILIATED FUND ........ 0.35 3.68 
AMERICAN Bus. SHaREs.... 0.238% 3.62: 
AxeE-HouGHTON FunD...... 0.50 6.71 
Boston Funp, INc......... 129 19.54 
Broap STREET INVEST..... . 189 15.01 
CoMMONWEALTH Invest. .. 0.30 5.42 
DrivmEND SHARES ......... 0.09 1.89 
Eaton & Howarp®*...... 1.00 25.10 
FUNDAMENTAL Investors .. 0.75 13.26 
Group Secunities® ....... 0.42 6.70 
INCORPORATED Investors .. 1.85 19.76 
Investors .MutvaL, Inc. .. 0.70 12.62 
KEYsTONE CusTODIAN Funps 
PE Sits. oe eee sukdehte 116 26.23 
MassacuHusetts Inv. Trust 1.40 25.00 
Natt. Investors Corp..... 0.87 8.34 
Nati. Securities} ....... 0.45 4.35 
New Yor«x Stocks, Inc.{.. 0.73 10.08 
Geo. PuTNAM Funp....... 0.80 1451 
Scupper, Stevens & CiarK 2.20 48.55 
Strate Street INVEST...... 2.85 45.75 
WELLINGTON Fund ....... 1.00 17.12 


* Fully administered series. + Stock ser- 
ies. t Diversified Investment Fund. **Bal- 
anced Fund. 





Preferred Stock Funds 
Keystone CustTopIAN FunpD 


he OD ee Se ee 101 14.66 
KrysToneE CustopiaAN Funp 

ES | ee AN 142 19.45 
Nat . Securities Prp. Stock 

ih de ot wie a dl 0.50 6.15 
New York Stocks DIversi- 

Me agile tineey genet erbogs 0.69 9.43 

Bond Funds 
Bonp Inv. Trust or AMER.. 4.00 95.02 
Group Securities — GENL. 

PM 2252 Os (SEC. ob saaE 0.45 7.12 


N. B.—The above list is merely a cross-section of the many investment trust issues i? 
existence. A complete list can be found in Wiesenberger’s “Investment Companies.” 









KEYSTONE CUSTODIAN FuNDsS 





MANHATTAN Bonp Funp... 












Nati. Securtrres Bonp 
RRL aR are 0.25 6.56 
New Yorx Stocxs—Corpo- 

DAO, 2a. utiles earl ae 0.29 10.69 
Union Bonp Funp B...... 0.67 1747 
CLOSED-END FUNDS 

1948 Recent 
Non-Leverage Funds Dividend Price 
ApAMs EXPRESS .......... 110 20 
AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL.. 0.66 13 
Atén. Coats ..4... tatcris 1.60 23 
LEHMAN CORP. .......... 3.50 50 
Nati. SHares Corp....... 2.10 21 
Leverage Funds 
American GENL. Corp.... 0.65 256 
Buve Ripce Corp......... 0.27 3% 
Egurry Corp. ........... 0.25 1% 
Fist York Corp. ........ 0.50 3 
Gen. AMER. INVEST....... 1.88 17 
SELECTED INDUSTRIES ..... None 8 
TrI-CONTINENTAL .......- 0.56 7% 
U. S. & Foreicn SEc....... 0.95 24 
U.S. & Iorvz.. Gac.. ics. None 8% 










INDUSTRY GROUP FUNDS 







CHEMICAL FUND ......... 0.65% 13.34 
NATIONAL AviATION Corp.. 0.65 13 
NEWMONT MINING ....... 2.50° 53 
TELEVISION FUND ........ a 8.66 





* Plus stock. a—Interest payment, $0.10 
on Feb. 15, 1949. 

Also various industry groups of; Group 
Securities, Institutional Shares, Managed 
Funds, National Securities, New York 
Stocks. 
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mentioned here, the recognized “Bible” 
on the subject is Arthur Wiesenberger’s 
“Investment Companies,” a very com- 
prehensive annual edition. 

The second suggestion is to keep 
in mind the principle of “balance 
which has been constantly emphasized 
throughout this series. This means keep- 
ing your financial eggs in different bas- 
kets. Thus, the first steps in any sound 
financial pros are a backlog of sav- 
ings, plus sufficient life insurance, After 
these vital preliminaries, additional 
funds may be invested in sound, divi- 
ety securities. 

The ideal combination would be to 
include some trust shares along with a 
portfolio of securities of your own se- 
lection, particularly “growth” issues. 

In addition to these general sugges- 
tions, the following guide-posts may be 
of more specific help: 

1. For Long-Term Investing. If you 
want to invest your capital over a peri- 
od of time, with broad diversification 
and a fairly steady income, some of 
the better “open-end,” or conservative 
“closed-end” trust shares can be used 
for this purpose. Some good “open-end” 
trusts are Axe-Houghton, Common- 
wealth Investment, Eaton & Howard, 
Fundamental Investors, National Inves- 
tors, and Wellington Fund. “Closed- 
end” trusts suitable for this purpose are 


Adams Express, General American, and 
Lehman Corp. 

Typical examples of long-range in- 
vesting programs are family trust funds, 
estates, and investment portfolios of 
churches, charities, institutions, etc. 

2. Capital Building. If building up 
capital is your chief aim, then the 
“closed-end” shares are better adapted 
for this result. While some “open-end” 
funds have shown commendable in- 
creases over a period of years, the rate 
of gain has been much greater for the 
“closed-ends.” In fact, some remarkable 
results have been secured with fast- 
moving issues like Tri-Continental Corp. 

8. For Trading Purposes. Certain 


high-leverage “closed-end” stocks move: 


much faster than the rest of the market, 
and can thus be used very advanta- 
geously for short-term trading. Tri-Con- 
tinental, Equity, First York, and U.S. 
& Foreign are typical examples. The 
“open-ends” are impractical for this 
purpose because of the sales “load” in- 
volved in buying them. 

4. Specialized Investing. Some in- 
vestors, for varying reasons, prefer to 
concentrate their holdings in a certain 
type of security, or in a particular in- 
dustry. For such preferences, there are 
“bond funds,” “preferred stock funds,” 
and “industry groups.” The latter spe- 


cialize in steel, utilities, rails, merchan- 


dising,; -and -other~ fields: Typical ex- 
amples are included’ in the accompany- 
ing tables. 

5. The “Load Charge.” In any dis- 
cussion of investment trusts, the ques- 
tion of the “load” charge invariably 
comes up. This item may be unimpor- 
tant or all-important, depending on 
what your objectives are. 

Actually, there are two kinds of 
“load” charges. The first kind is indi- 
rect, and is made by all kinds of trusts, 
open-end and closed-end. This is com- 
parable to the overhead involved in 
any kind of financial management— 
banks, savings associations, insurance 
policies, etc. 

The second type is the sales “load.” 
This is a sales commission—averaging 
around 8%—which the investor pays in 
buying open-end shares. There is abso- 
lutely nothing “wrong” about this, ex- 
cept that it costs the equivalent of from 
one-and-a-half to two years’ dividends. 
It also limits “mobility” of capital—that 
is, if you wish to withdraw from the 
market temporarily and reinvest later, 
such as is done in anticipation of a 
price decline, the “load” is an expensive 
item in the turnover of capital. 

But if you're a long-term investor, 
the load may properly be regarded as 
a prepaid management charge, just as 
in the case of an insurance policy. 
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For Speculators Only— 


“IT PENNY’ STOCKS THAT COULD 
DOUBLE OR TREBLE IN VALUE” 


Selling from 373¢ to $1.25 Share! 


In its weekly Bulletin of June 18, the staff of the Investors 
Advisory Institute recommended a "penny" stock selling at 
37'/2¢ a share. In a little more than a month it more than 
doubled to 87!/,¢—a net gain of 133°%,! During the same 
period the Dow-Jones Industries rose less than 7!/%. 


Yes, from time to time rich profits can be made in the 
so-called "penny" stocks. Because of their highly specula- 
tive nature, they show very wide fluctuations—move much 
faster than the market. 


Since the market collapse in 1946, a number of in- 
teresting speculations have declined to the “penny” 
level. 


Because the list of "penny" stocks has greatly widened, the staff of 
the Investors Advisory Institute, after carefully analyzing stocks in this 


price range on the New York Stock Exchange and the Curb, has 
selected: 


“11” ‘PENNY’ STOCKS THAT COULD 
DOUBLE OR TREBLE IN VALUE” 


100 shares of the lowest-priced of these “penny” 
stocks comes to $37.50 plus commissions, the highest 
to $125. One hundred shares of all eleven amounts 
to $1,025, plus commissions. 


During the past bull market many of these shares sold at many times 
their present prices. Eventually some of these stocks should again 
double or treble in value. For investors who can recognize and can 
afford the extremely speculative nature of these stocks, we offer. our 
analysis of these || "penny" stocks: 


4 Mining Companies selling from 3742¢ to $1 a Share; 
Public Utility selling at $1.12%; Oil and Gas Royal- 
ties Company at $1.37; Air C onditioning at $1.12"; 
Auto Manufacturer's Foreign Interest at 68%4¢; 
Brewing Company at $1.12/,; Cigar Company at 
$1.25; Closed-End Investment Trust at 87%2¢. 


To investors seeking maximum capital gains yet able to take the 
"gamble" in "penny" stocks, we'd like to send this Special Study FREE 
with a trial subscription to the weekly 8-page Service of the Investors 
Advisory Institute = 3 months at $15; 6 months for $25, or a full year 
for only $45. 








Use These 12 Weekly Features 
For Greater Profits: 


1. Consensus of 60 Leading Experts on the 
near-term and long-term market outlook. Clear- 
Cut Analyses of the reasons behind their pre- 
dictions. 


2. Our Own Market Forecast, telling you in 
unhedged language what to do and why. 


3. Present Investment Policy . . . what per- 
centage of your funds to keep in cash... in 
bonds .. . in stocks. 


4. Three "Supervised" Investment Programs 
—for appreciation . . . for income .. . for sta- 
bility—plus weekly program changes. 


5. “Stock of the Week" — detailed analysis 
and appraisal of the stock in the week's lime- 
light. 

6. “Industry of the Week"'—complete study 
of the industry making top news . . . carefully 
analyzed and appraised. 


7. Low-Priced Speculations . . . selected 
low-priced issues with different characteristics 
and purposes. 


8. Digests of current writing by market au- 
thorities. 


9. What Traders are recommending to their 
clients. 


10. “Review of Recommended Stocks”... 
a summary of significant news affecting "Super- 
vised Recommendations" and your investments. 


11. Investment and Business Barometers 


. vital facts needed for sound security man- 
agement graphically presented. 


12. Earnings and Dividend Calendar... 
summary of earnings reported and dividend 
actions on major stocks. 





- Convenient Order Form-- 
INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 
(Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons) 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 





Send me at once your special study "I! ‘Penny’ 
Stocks That Could Double or Treble in Value” with 
my subscription as checked below: 


Beside Special Studies like this for speculators, the weekly 8-page 
Service of the Investors Advisory Institute, affiliate of 32-year-old B. C. 
Forbes & Sons Publishing Co.,.Inc., brings the wealth of information for 
the conservative investors as well, listed at right. 


Here is an Investment Service that is practically tailor-made for the 
business or professional man with limited investment funds and limited 
time to do the necessary research, record keeping and continuous super- 
vision of his stock selections essential to these swift-moving times. 

Simply fill in and return coupon at right to get acquainted with 
America's fastest-growing Investment Service and receive FREE by 
return mail Special Study "I! Penny Stocks That Could Double or 
Treble in Value." Pay now or later as you prefer. 


(1 One Year $45 

() Air Mail $1.50 Extra per Year (Foreign 
Rates on Request) 

(— Enclosed is $ 


l 

l 

] 

(1) 3 Months $15 (— 6 Months $25 | 
| 

J 

l 

! 

] 

CI will remit when billed. 


One em aw age er eee eae 
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Congratulations 


LeBaron S. Willard, Jr., elected a 
vice-president of Commercial Credit Co. 


Henry P. Reid, elected vice-president 
in charge of engineering of Universal 
Atlas Cement Co. 


Walter H. Wiewel, elected vice-pres- 
ident in charge of sales of Crucible 
Steel Co. of America. 


Walter Sternberg, elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of National Air- 





elected president 
and a director of 
Curtiss - Wright 
Corp. 


vice-president of 
Remington Rand, 
Inc., named direc- 
tor of marketing 
of the company’s 
Business Machines 
and Management Controls division. 


Roy T. Hurley, torney, elected a director of Coca-Cola 
Co, 

Gilbert W. Chapman, elected presi- 
dent of Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Co. 

John T. Madden, chairman, presi- 
dent, and trustee of the Emigrant In- 
dustrial Savings Bank, elected a direc- 
tor of American News Co. 

W. B. Murphy, elected executive 
vice-president of Campbell Soup Co. 

Francis S. Baer, elected a senior vice- 
president and director of Bankers Trust 


Allen N. Seares, 

















~ 1 Et lines. Hughes Spalding, Atlanta, Ga., at- Co., New York. 
Forbes Rates Annual Reports 
ForRBES EDITORS score corporate annual reports from the view- dollars and cents results translated into understandable terms; 
| point of the intelligent investor seeking to evaluate a company’s how money came in and went out; who got what and why? 
worth and assess its prospects. 8. General Information—complete data on operations included; 
The editors believe the ideal report should tell a story about does material help reader understand company and its func- 
people (management and employees), their activities (financial, tions; are problems and prospects sufficiently highlighted? __ 

7 manufacturing, sales), their problems (outside factors affecting A mark of 60 is fair, 70 good, 80 or over very good. Final 

the company ), and their progress (earnings or losses). score is weighted. 

; Reports are scored on three counts: 1. Presentation—attractive, Readers may write for a statement itemizing the scorin 

‘ easy to read, pictorially dramatized, etc.? 2. Financial Data— factors. 

$ 

- Financial General Final 

Company Presentation Data Information Score Comment 
Bristol-Myers Co. ........... 70 75 77 75 Interesting, informative. Has good product 

y section. Inclusion of pie-chart showing dis- 

/ tribution of income dollar would be help- 
ful. 

d 

4 Crown Zellerbach Corp. ..... 75 74 77 75 Balanced narrative. Could use table of 
contents page. Statistical comparison should 

J- be extended. 

ir Clary Multiplier Corp. ....... 73 69 72 71 Attractive report. Good product section. 
Should broaden financial comparison. 

Charts good, could use more. 

. Consolidated Edison Co. of New 

‘. a Bi 6 thirds eniehinais 70 70 74 71 Wealth of information given. Supplement- 
ing charts with pictures would liven re- 

rs port. 

the 

The Dow Chemical Co........ 69 70 75 71 Much data given, but needs pictures to 
, lend punch to narrative. Has good 10- 

d year financial comparison. 

— General Foods Corp. ........ 75 78 77 77 Fast moving story, giving insight into op- 
erations. Pictures and charts keep interest 
from lagging. 

a 

G. R. Kinney Co., Inc......... 71 73 74 78 Neat report. Could use pie-chart to ad- 
| vantage in giving income distribution. 
| Good picture of yearly changes in balance 

nth ‘ sheet items given by ambitious chart. 

$25 | New Park Mining Co. ...... 71 75 72 74 Complete picture of mining operations, 

; financial results. Uses charts profusely to 
sign! highlight, simplify these operations. 

| 

! Pettibone-Mulliken Corp. ..... 72 70 74 72 Well illustrated, gives wealth of data on 

| company and its subsidiaries. President’s 

message might be pushed up to front. 

Table of contents page would be useful. 

wees Remington Rand, Inc. ........ 72 72 74 78 Balanced narrative, adequate presentation 

91d of operations and results. 

a 
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Thoughts . 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Despite. world unrest, the frontiers 
of the future lie invitingly before us. 
They stretch to fabulous horizons of 
scientific and technological discovery— 
all holding promise of contribution to 
the national welfare. But these frontiers 
of tomorrow call for bold enterprise— 
for optimism, for the united effort of 
industry, labor, agriculture and govern- 
ment. In the mounting miracles of sci- 
ence, in the rapid advances of technol- 
ogy, lie the foundations for almost 
countless new industries and for far 
swifter social progress. This promise of 
progress is daily taking more definite 
shape and clearer form, as it shakes 
free of the post-war mists. 

—Ear O. SHREVE. 


Whatever crushes individuality is 
despotism, by whatever name it may 
be called. —Joun Stuart MILL. 


Maturity is achieved when a person 
accepts life as full of tension; when he 
does not torment himself with childish 
guilt feelings, but avoids tragic adult 
sins; when he postpones immediate 
pleasures for the sake of long-term 
values . . . Our generation must be in- 
spired to search for that maturity which 
will manifest itself in the qualities of 
tenacity, dependability, co-operative- 
ness and the inner drive to work and 
sacrifice for a nobler future of mankind. 

—JosHua L. LIEBMAN. 


Lack of will power has caused more 
failure than lack of intelligence or abil- 
ity. —FLOowER A. NEWHOUSE. 


The teaching of any science, for pur- 
poses of liberal education, without link- 
ing it with social progress and teaching 
its social significance, is a crime against 
the student mind. It is like teaching a 
child how to pronounce words but not 
what they mean. —VERNON CARTER. 


One of the most wonderful and yet 
hazardous gifts of God was freedom to 
all mankind. God sets us free to choose 
Him. To choose Him is joy and peace 
supreme. To undertake to shunt Him 
off is misery, confusion, futility and 
finally destruction. 

—SHELDON Hate Bisnop, D.D. 


Take care to be an economist in 
prosperity; there is no fear of your be- 
ing one in adversity. —ZmMERMAN. 


w 


The experience of a century and a 
half has demonstrated that our system 
of free government functions best when 
the maximum degree of information is 
made available to our people. In fact, 
free and candid discussion of vexing 
problems is the bedrock of democracy 
and it may be our surest safeguard for 
peace. —BriEN McManon. 


Associate with men of judgment, for 
judgment is found in conversation, and 
we make another man’s judgment ours 
by frequenting his company. 

—THoMas FULLER. 


Our emotions are the driving powers 
of our lives. When we are aroused emo- 
tionally, unless we do something great 
and good, we are in danger of letting 
our emotions become perverted. Wil- 
liam James used to tell the story of a 
Russian woman who sat weeping at 
the tragic fate of the hero in the opera 
while her coachman froze to death out- 
side. —Earv Riney. 


The choicest pleasures of life lie 
within the ring of moderation. 
—M. F. Tupper. 


Be systematically heroic or ascetic in 
little unnecessary things; do every day 
something for no other reason than that 
you would rather not do it. 

—WILLIAM JAMEs, 


Consideration is not merely a matter 
of emotional goodwill but of intellectual 
vigor and moral self-sacrifice. Wisdom 
must combine with sympathy. That is 
why consideration underlies the phrase 
“a scholar and a gentleman,” which 


really sums up the ideal of the output ~ 


of a college education. 
—CHARLES SEYMOUR. 


Music is the only language in which 
you cannot say a mean or sarcastic 
thing. —JoHN ERSKINE. 


Each day of your life, 
you open your eyes in the morning, 
you can square away for a happy and 
successful day. It’s the mood and the 
purpose at the inception of each day 
that are the important facts in 
ing your course for the day. We 
always square away for a fresh start, 
no matter what the past has been. It’s 
today that is the paramount problem 
always. Yesterday is but hisvory. 

—GEoRGE MATTHEW Apams. 


An executive is a man who wears a 
frown on his assistant’s face. 
—Harvey CAMPBELL. 


The — we never make 
us as ridiculous as those we pretend to 
have. —J. C. Crank. 


Because your own strength is un- 
equal to the task, do not assume that 
it is beyond the rs of man; but 
if anything is within the powers and 
alter orgy | man, believe that it is 
within your own compass also. 

—Marcus AURELIUS. 


A teacher affects eternity; he can 
never tell where his influence stops. 
—Henry Brooxs ADAMs. 


By patience and determination, rath- 
er than by a harsh upsetting of tradi- 
tion, we move toward our national as- 
pirations . . . This is the way we get 
things done in America. One man tells 
another, does what he can, till the sum 
of these efforts grows into a national 
aspiration—a precious goal. Then oc- 
curs our miracle of democracy: because 
the groundwork has been surely laid, 
the goal is already within our grasp. 

—NEwrTon B. Drury. 


The force of selfishness is as inevit- 
able and as calculable as the force of 
gravitation. —HI.arp. 


I have always felt that the surest 
way to qualify for the job just ahead is 
to work a little harder than anyone else 
on the job one is holding down, 

—CHar.es M,. Scuwas. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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A Text 


I have been young, and now am old; yet 


have I not seen the righteous forsaken, 


Sent -in by BH. T. Gardner, ; ead 
Parshall, Colo. What’s your nor his seed begging br ‘ 
favorite text? A Forses book —Psatms 37:25 


is presented to senders of 
texts used. 
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~ SEE HERE the largest and most 
complete laboratory of its kind oper- 
ated by any cigarette manufacturer in 















rath- America. 

tradi- For many years Lucky Strike scientists 
al as- @ have delved into cigarette research on an 
e get extensive scale. Out of this has grown an 
1 tells § elaborate system of quality control. Every 
e sum @ Step in the making of Luckies—from 
tional jg before the tobacco is bought until the fin- 
n oc- i shed cigarette reaches you—comes under 
scause fy the laboratory’s watchful eye. As you 
» laid. read this, a constant stream of tobacco 
asp. 
RURY. 
inevit- 
ree of 
LLARD. 

surest 
read is 


So round, so firm, so fully packed. Typical of 
many devices designed to maintain standards 
of quality, this mechanism helps avoid loose 
ends . . . makes doubly sure your Lucky is so 
round, so firm, so fully packed. 


America’s largest cigarette research laboratory is 
your guarantee that Luckies are a finer cigarette 


... Samples from every tobacco-growing 
area .. . is flowing into the laboratory in 
Richmond, Virginia. These samples are 
scientifically analyzed, and reports of 
their quality go to the men who buy at 
auction for the makers of Lucky Strike. 


Armed with this confidential, scien- 
tific information—and their own sound 
judgment—these men go after finer to- 
bacco. This fine tobacco—together with 
scientifically controlled manufacturing 
methods—is your assurance that there is 
no finer cigarette than Lucky Strike! 





So free and easy on the draw. This meter 
draws air through the cigarette, measures the 
draw. Samples are tested to see if they are 
properly filled. Tests like this guarantee 


Luckies are free and easy on the draw. 





To give you a finer cigarette Lucky Strike maintains 


AMERICAS FINEST CIGARETTE LABORATORY 








Testing tobacco. Samples from every to- 
bacco-growing area are analyzed before 
and after purchase. These extensive scien- 
tific analyses, along with the expert judg- 
ment of Lucky Strike buyers, assure you 
that the tobacco in Luckies is fine! 


AR ETT es 





cen, 


oe LUCKIES PAY MORE for fine aenes 


(millions of dollars more than official parity prices) 


325 
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a LUCKIES PAY MORE for cigarette research 


Prove to yourself Luckies are finer—Get a carton today! 


COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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e “THE AMERICAN RUHR’ it may well be called — 
the once quiet farmland of the Ohio valley that now is 
a humming center of industrial activity. 


“—— " For your new plant, here are rich resources that offer 
Y T k t untold possibilities—coal, petroleum, natural gas, water, 
0 U r 1G eg salt and salt brines, clay. Transportation is excellent ... 
. power utilities are expanding fast. 
to A merica’s Greatest But... it takes a trained staff to coordinate all 
factors involved and relate them properly to your 
Vso, # specific needs. So we invite you to tell us your require- 
5 T Sh ! ments. The B & O Industrial Development staff then 
[ € ow a will submit, in confidence and without obligation, a 


custom-made study — your ‘“‘ticket” to America’s 
greatest “‘site’”’ show! 


Ask our man! Industrial Development representatives are located at: New York 4, N.Y. 
Baltimore 1, Md. Pittsburgh 22, Pa.« Cincinnati 2, Ohio e Chicago 7, Il. 





BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things —better! 








